













WMC gets midnight closing enforcement task 
—Cooperation dictates deferment procedures— ~ 
Handicapped workers fill more jobs—WMC’s 
budget—Field instruction clarifies relationship 
between WMC and RRB—Part [V—Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. 


PROD OF THE MONTH for the home front is 
found deep in the text of President Roosevelt’s report 
to Congress on the Big Three Yalta Conference. 
Referring to Iwo Jima, he said: 


“The United States Marines have landed! .. . The situa- 
tion is well in hand. . . . But, lest somebody else lay off 
work in the United States, I can only repeat that we havn’t 
won the wars yet—and there is an ‘s’ on the end of wars. 
It is a longer road to Tokyo than to Berlin . . . America 
wed be prepared for a long and costly struggle in the 
Pacific.” 


As the President was uttering this reminder, the 
Nation was mulling over the “Cinderella Curfew” or 
midnight closing order, which went into effect Feb- 
ruary 26. WMC, which gets the enforcement task, 
clarified the provisions of the order, in a press release 
which stated in part as follows: 


The request was made to the Nation by an official 
charged and empowered by the Congress and the Chief 
Executive to use every resource of Government to speed 
the winning of the war. Its main purpose was to supple- 
ment by home front action the efforts of the fighting forces 
of our own and allied nations to bring the war to a speedy 
and victorious conclusion; also to conserve and use to best 
advantage—fuel, manpower, and transportation. 


Included in places of entertainment are all public and 
private night clubs, sports arenas, theatres, dance halls, 
road houses, saloons, bars, shooting galleries, bowling and 
billiard halls, amusement parks, carnivals, circuses, coin- 
operated amusement device parlors, ice and roller skating 
rinks, entertainment activities of yacht, country and other 
clubs, dance studios and “schools,” and gambling establish- 
ments. 


The only exemptions are all-night restaurants insofar as 
Serving food is concerned; and entertainment [for military 
personnel} approved by military authorities and sponsored 

y responsible agencies on a ngs basis. This exempts 
such organizations as the USO, Stage Door Canteens, and 
entertainment in military camps and stations. No other 
exemptions may be made. 


The WMC, supported by municipal, State, and Federal 
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authorities will act as the enforcing agency. . . . The action 
that WMC will take against violators will be as follows: 


The Area Director, on determining that the violation is 
a willful one, will notify the alleged violator that he may 
no longer retain any employees except for maintenance 
purposes. In other words, the entertainment establishment 
will have its employment ceiling reduced to zero, with only 
a skeleton staff of employees for maintenance of property. 
Failure of the establishment to comply with the WMC 
ceiling determination will result in the invocation of sanc- 
tions such as withdrawal by WPB of materials, light, and 
fuel, the withdrawal of transportation facilities by ODT, 
or such other action as is necessary. 

An alleged violator, against whom the WMC has taken 
action, has a right of appeal identical with that accorded 
other transgressors of WMC regulations. Pending the de- 
termination on his appeal, however, he must comply with 
the action taken by the Area Director. 


The Bureau of Placement of the WMC issued Field 
Instruction No. 703 as of February 27, 1945 prescrib- 
ing the procedure for field offices in discharging their 
share of the responsibility in this enforcement job. 
Area directors will obtain the assistance of municipal 
executives in encouraging compliance with the cur- 
few. Such officials will be asked to report violations 
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to the Area Director, who will turn over to them 
without action any reports of violations coming from 
other sources. 

Where there has been a determination of willful 
violation by the Area Director, notification must be 
in writing and the violator informed of his right of 
appeal under WMC Regulation 5. 


@ At this strategic phase of the war, striking a 
balance in manpower distribution between the armed 
forces and the war production line calls for sensitive 
judgment. For what would it profit the war effort if 
gain in manpower at the fighting front was had at 
the cost of a critical loss of the war materials needed 
to do battle? Accordingly, as increased calls for 
younger men for the armed forces became inevitable, 
it also became imperative to take action to protect a 
vital “hard core” of key workers in war production 
who are in the age groups subject to induction. At 
the instance of the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion (who appointed a committee on Janu- 
ary 17), representatives of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, WMC, WPB, and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have cooperated in drawing up a plan which 
should afford the necessary protection to war indus- 
tries while meeting the increasing requirements of the 
armed forces for men fit for combat service. 

The plan provides that stipulated agencies in 
Government responsible for procurement and produc- 
tion of war materiel or the maintenance of essential 
services, may certify to local Selective Service boards 
the names of men, 18 through 29 years of age, who, 
in the war’s interest, should be given the greatest con- 
sideration for occupational deferment. Actual deci- 
sion as to their deferment, however, is to remain with 
the local boards. 

In brief, the more pertinent details of the plan 
concerning private industrial workers are these: 


Age Group 18 Through 29.—Employers seeking defer- 
ments in Classes II-A or II-B of “key workers” under 3 
years of age must file new “Affidavits—Occupational Classi- 
fication” Form 42A (Special—Revised), except for those 
in the Merchant Marine or those who have been found 
unfit for general military service. The employer must sub- 
mit this new form for certification by the appropriate 
agency of the Federal Government, if his activity comes 
under its jurisdiction, before filing it with the registrant’s 
local board. However, the employer may still file the form 
with the registrant’s local board even though certification 
is refused, or if the employer does not come within the 
jurisdiction of a certifying agency. - 


The certifying agencies have agreed to specific limitations 
upon the total number of certifications that will be made 
by each agency and definite limitations upon the types of 
persons to be certified. 


While local boards will use their own judgment in 
determining whether or not any registrant qualifies for 
classification or reclassification in Classes II-A or II-B, they 
will give Form 42A (Special—Revised), when certified by 
the proper Federal Government agency, most serious con- 
sideration. Such certification will be considered as authori- 
tative information that the Federal Government agencies 
charged with the prosecution of the war, including the 
War and Navy ts, have agreed that the regis- 
trant is indispensable and irreplaceable in his civilian 
contribution to the war effort. 

Age Group 30 Through 33.—Registrants of this age 
group to be eligible for deferment must be “necessary to” 
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as well as “regularly engaged in” an activity in war pro- 
duction or in support of the national health, safety, or 
interest. Previously the condition was merely “regularly 
engaged in” such activities. 

All other factor being equal, a father in this age group 
is to be given priority in consideration. 


Age Group 34 Through 37.—This group differs from 
the 30 through 33 group in that registrants seeking defer- 
ment need only be “regularly engaged in” an activity in 
war production or in support of the national health, safety, 
or interest. 

The net effect of the revised procedures is to make 
physically fit men 30 through 37 years old, and 
especially those under 34, subject to induction to the 
extent necessary to fill the increased calls of the 
services. 

Separate procedure is continued under the new 
rulings for the processing of men 18 through 29 in 
the Merchant Marine whose deferment is requested. 

Procedure applicable to Federal Government em- 
ployees aged 18 through 29 will be similar to the 
procedure for registrants in private employment, with 
the provision that every deferment request must con- 
tinue to be made in accordance with Public Law 23* 
and must bear the prescribed authorized Government 
Request stamp or notation. 


Under the expanded selective placement program 
of WMG, an increase in the placement of physically 
handicapped workers was registered in 1944, with 
local offices of the USES making nearly 300,000 
placements, a gain of almost 50 percent over 1943. 
The placements include many veterans of the present 
war, and are concrete evidence of the effectiveness of 
WMC’s selective placement program. 

WMC credits this fine record in selective placement 
in part to the increasing cooperation and support of 
the program by employers. Employer institutes have 
been held in various parts of the country, with em- 
ployers, representatives of personnel and medical de- 
partments, and foremen participating in the training 
sessions and demonstrations of the selective placement 
techniques. (See “Industy Reintegrates Veterans,” 
Manpower Review, March 1945.) 

In addition, support has been given WMC?’s selec- 
tive placement program not only by other Govern- 
ment agencies, including the Veterans Administration, 
the Selective Service System, the War and Navy De- 
partments, but also by outside rehabilitation, social, 
medical, educational, religious, and civic agencies and 
organizations. 


@ WMC’s supplementary budget for the balance of 
the fiscal year 1945 has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Amounting to $5,567,000, the same figure 
requested by WMC, it will cover the activities for the 
rest of the year, plus the addition of about 3,900 new 
employees for expanded USES counseling activities 


* (Providing for Selective Service deferments on occupational 
grounds of persons employed by the Federal Government.) 


(Continued on p. 20) 
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THE MANPOWER REVIEW appreciates the cooperative 
response of the VER’s in submitting material for 
this issue and regrets it was unable, because of lim- 
ited space, to include all of the manuscripts received. 
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WHAT ARE THE outstanding employment problems of World War II veterans? If an innocent bystander were to listen 
to the variety of contradictory opinions now being bandied about, he would hear that (1) veterans are settling down in 








their pre-service jobs, and that they are a job-hopping lot; (2) veterans have lower absenteeism and turn-over rates, and vet- 
erans have higher absenteeism and turn-over rates; (3) veterans want their jobs in their home communities, and veterans 


have the travel itch. 


What are the facts? To find the answer to that question, the War Manpower Commission recently queried the men 
whose task it is to find jobs for veterans—WMC’s Veterans Employment Representatives. Here are the questions put to 


them and a summary of their replies: 


1. Are veterans seeking jobs in their previous home 
communities or elsewhere? Of those looking for work else- 
where, to which part of the country are they going—West 
Coast, Great Lakes Region, Southwest, etc.? 


All agreed that most discharged servicemen are seeking 
jobs in their home communities; those seeking jobs else- 
where were attracted mainly to the West Coast. 


2. Do veterans seek to return to their old jobs or are 
they looking for new ones? If new ones, what kinds of jobs 
are they looking for? 

About half the veterans return to their former employer. 
although only from 10 to 25 percent want to return to 
their old jobs, according to the Veterans Employment 
Representatives. Most are looking for new jobs because 
skills gained in the service have opened new avenues of 
employment, family responsibilities have increased to such 
an extent that the pre-service job is financially impossible, 
or the service position was on a higher level and paid more 
than the pre-service job. . 


3. Are many veterans asking for additional training and, 
if so, what types of training? 

Very few are seeking training; most veterans want to 
become wage earners immediately. Younger veterans, how- 
ever, show a great deal of interest in continuing their 
formal education. 


4. Is the specialized truining received in the armed forces 
helpful to veterans in obtaining jobs after discharge? Do 
veterans seek jobs in which such training can be utilized? 
_ Many veterans seek to take advantage of skills picked up 
in the service, but some find that their service-acquired 
skills have few, if any, counterparts in civilian industry. 


5. Do veterans present employment problems after they 
have taken jobs? Does their turn-over and absenteeism 
seem to be excessive? 


Opinion here is divided; some VER’s state that employ- 
ment problems and turn-over and absenteeism among vet- 
erans is the same as nonveterans; others state that many 
veterans who are employment problems now also had 
difficulty holding a job before they entered the service; 
still others maintain that turn-over and absenteeism rates 


“ higher among those veterans who are holding unskilled 
jobs. 


6. Have local employers developed special induction 
approaches for veterans? (Example: 30- or 60-day period 





* Veterans Employment Representatives located in each State office 
of the USES. (One or more local veterans employment resenta- 
tives are stationed in each of the 1500 USES offices throughout the 
Country to perform at the ee level duties similar to those 
performed at the State level by the VER’s.) 
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where the veteran is not forced to maintain job hours or 
certain other job discipline, a period in which he may have 
freedom in adjusting bimself to a civilian job.) 

With a few exceptions such special employer programs 
are lacking; however, almost all employers show willing- 
ness to hire veterans and to participate in community 
programs. 


7. What are the employment problems, if any, of vet- 
erans who belong to minority groups? Are they similar to 
those of other veterans or are they more nearly like the 
problems of minority groups? 

General opinion seems to be that veterans belonging to 
minority groups face the same employment problems as 
nonveteran minority workers. 


8. Are the employment problems of veterans who left 
jobs to enter the armed forces the same as those of veterans 
who are now entering the labor market for the first time? 
If not, what are the major differences? 

The problems of the two types of veterans are quite 
different. Those who had pre-service jobs know what jobs 
they want, and—in many instances—where they can find 
them. New entrants to the labor market need patient, 
effective counseling. 


9. Are veterans seeking and taking war jobs or “post- 
war” jobs? 

Most veterans want “post-war” jobs, either because they 
want to get as far away from the war as possible or because 
they want some type of security. Those who take war jobs 
do so for either of two reasons: (1) a patriotic urge to 
have a part in producing the weapons the men need, and 
(2) the attraction of high wages. 


10. To what extent are veterans accepting vocational 
rehabilitation for service-connected disabilities? 

Little, because jobs which they can perform are plentiful 
and a they want to become wage earners as soon as 
possible. 


11. Are veterans who were white collar workers before 
entering the service now seeking and pein white collar 
jobs? What about those in high salary brackets? 

Those with relatively high-salaried pre-service jobs are 
returning to their white collar posts; others want “heavy” 
jobs because of the higher wages, or outdoor occupations 
—— of their liking for outdoor life as experienced in 

e service. 


12. What are the plans of local communities and indi- 
vidual employers for employing or re-employing veterans 
—both disabled and nondisabled? 


Many communities are operating under some type of 
cooperative plan to help veterans lish themselves. 
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13. Cite some outstanding examples of placements by 
the United States Employment Service through the use of 
special techniques, such as selective placement, etc. 


Examples of such placements are given in the articles 
which follow under appropriate regional designations. 
While the tightness of the present labor market and the 


comparatively small number of veterans who have re- 
turned up to the present time do not make for a genuine 
test of the effectiveness of our facilities to find satisfactory 
jobs for veterans, these placements show real attempts to 
match veterans’ skills, desires, and physical abilities with 
jobs. Such attempts are pointing the way to sound place- 
ment techniques in the future when we shall be dealing 
with millions instead of thousands of returning veterans. 


REGION I 


As of January 1, 1945 about 17,250 
CONNECTICUT veterans of World War II have 

returned to Connecticut after hon- 
orable service in the armed forces of the United States since 
Pearl Harbor, many bearing the scars and disabilities of 
combat in far places. They are the advance guard of over 
200,000 men and women from this state now serving in the 
uniform of the country. 

A study of the situation to date furnishes sound reasons 
for an optimistic attitude toward the future, tempered, of 
course, by the full realization that war time conditions of 
labor shortage have simplified the problem of employment 
and rapid readjustment of veterans to civilian life. 

Connecticut has been fortunate that there has been a 
general recognition of the importance of advance planning 
and the need for cooperative, coordinated effort on the part 
of federal, state, community and private agencies, veterans’ 
organizations, employers organizations and unions. The 
Connecticut Reemployment Commission was appointed by 
Governor Raymond E. Baldwin not as an operating agency 
but to insure coordinated effort without duplication. County 
committees and informational services follow the same policy. 
Veterans are referred to the USES for jobs and employers 
are referred to the USES to place orders for veterans as 
workers. 

Agencies having major responsibilities in affairs of vet- 
erans include the Veterans Administration, the Selective 
Service System, and the United States Employment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission; the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service of the USES has been recognized since 1933 
as a major factor in the field of employment for veterans. 

When a veteran visits the USES office serving his com- 
munity, he finds the following services available: 


1. The Local Veterans Employment Representative and 
other trained personnel to furnish efficient employment 
assistance. 

2. A complete informational service covering all veterans 
benefits, rights and privileges. 

3. A referral system to other agencies, particularly those 
handling rehabilitation, education, apprentice training, etc. 

4. A special service to disabled veterans. 

5. A trained counselor. 

These services are based on ten years’ experience which 
has demonstrated that the general problem of veteran em- 
ployment can be solved only by careful selective placement 
in suitable jobs of each individual veteran registered. 

The necessary expansion to handle the increasing number 
of discharged veterans has already been planned, including 
a number of branch offices and itinerant stations to insure a 
complete service in all parts of the state. 


Complete service to veterans of World War I is, of course, 
included in the expanded program. 

From January 1, 1942 to January 1, 1945, available figures 
indicate that about 12,500 veterans of World War II regis- 
tered for ars at USES offices in the state. 12,000 
placements of World War II veterans were made. This does 
not mean that practically every World War II veteran reg- 
istrant was placed before January 1, 1945 as there are still 
about 1,000 in the active file (which includes recent regis- 
trants; some not immediately available for work ; some whose 
disabilities make immediate placement difficult; some who 
are discussing continuance of education; apprentice training, 
etc.; some who are again unemployed after one or more 


previous placements; and a large number who have been 
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referred to jobs but without verification of placement.) It 
is apparent, therefore, that a number of World War II 
veterans were placed several times before satisfactory job 
adjustment was accomplished. 

From a survey of 18 USES offices in the State these 
observations can be made: 

1. Most veterans return to secure employment in their 
home communities. A few have been recruited for jobs with 
essential employers on the West Coast, the Southwest, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. In addition, a number are seeking, or have 
located jobs in the South and West (particularly California, 
Arizona and Florida) because of health conditions such as 
rheumatic fever, arthritis, sinus trouble, lung trouble, etc. 
A few drifters appear from time to time, accept jobs, work 
for a while and then go on to other p! 

2. About 40 to 45 percent return to their former employ- 
ers although many secure jobs different from (and usually 
better than) the jobs held when they left for military service. 
This up-grading may be due to new or added skills or inter- 
ests acquired in the Army, a change in physical condition, 
a necessitous desire for lighter work, for a certain shift, etc. 
Many return to their former employers after a careful check 
of other employment openings in the community fails to 
uncover more desirable opportunities. 

Many veterans seeking new jobs are interested in outdoor 
work, such as truck driving, or in essential industrial work 


because of an interest in directly aiding the war effort, or ° 


availing themselves of well-paid production jobs. Others seek 
self-employment because they want to be independent. Still 
others are mainly interested in employment with post-war 
security. 

The major problems in placement concern (1) veterans 
with disabilities; (2) veterans who had difficulty in hold- 
ing a job before the war, who were discharged because of 
inability to fit into Army or Navy life, and who are unable 
to hold a job even in this period of labor shortage. 

Only a small percentage of veterans registered with USES 
seek immediate education or training due largely perhaps 
to the fact that veterans are informed at discharge centers 
of the education and training available under Public Law 
16 or the GI Bill and are channeled directly to the Veterans 
Administration by Contact Representatives conveniently lo- 
cated at several points in the State. Reports of the Veterans 
Administration as of December 1, 1944, show that of 17,250 
Connecticut men returned, 8,543 had filed claims for dis- 
ability allowances and 5,577 were receiving disability com- 
pensation. The Veterans Administration also reports that 
3,382 Connecticut veterans have disabilities “that warrant 
consideration of the men for education or vocational training 
if they elected to request this service.” 

We do know that a number of veterans who decided to 
return to work soon after discharge, intend to take advantage 
of education or training privileges at a later date. Some of- 
fices report that veterans are interested in general college 
education, training in electrical work, radio, television, and 
photography. Other offices state that veterans are interested 
only in training for mechanical and industrial jobs. Some 
few, however, have indicated an interest in hairdressing, den- 
tistry, engineering, refrigeration, air conditioning, and busi- 
ness administration. 

A number of veterans, particularly those discharged from 
the air corps, have benefited by the training received in the 
armed forces and seek jobs in which they can utilize and 
further develop such training. A few examples where Army 
and Navy training has been utilized in civilian employment 
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include: an electrician’s mate 3/c who was placed as an 
electrician; veterans placed as auto mechanics because of 
service training in this field; first aid man placed in the 
hospital of an industrial concern; radio mechanic and aerial 
gunner (technical sergeant) placed as trouble shooter on 
communications equipment to be used by the armed forces. 
One office reports, “Those who had personnel work in the 
service are definitely interested in that field for future careers, 
but a large percentage of men who were armorers, truck 
drivers, or repair men, radio communications men, linemen, 
medical aids, or general duty soldiers want to get entirely 
away from their Army line, either because they can see no 
future, the pay is too low, or they are physically handicapped 
to such an extent that they are unable to perform the duties.” 

A limited number of veterans have presented problems 
because of absenteeism, frequent job changes, etc. Some of 
these are men discharged from the armed forces because of 
inability to adjust and are finding it equally difficult to 
adjust to normal industrial procedures. Most of those whose 
nervous disability required a period of adjustment, however, 
eventually become adjusted to civilian employment, although 
it may take several changes of jobs to bring it about. 

One office reports that “the work record of most veterans 
appears to be good,” and another states, “it is noticeable 
that turnover is found chiefly among the men whose employ- 
ment records prior to the war indicate some instability.” 

One large industrial firm indicated that returned veterans 
have better than average attendance records. — 

Individual employers and their organizations have for the 
most part an interest in, and a program for, the employment 
of veterans, particularly disabled veterans. A number of 
large concerns are using the selective placement techniques 


of the USES. 














“THE RETURNING veteran doesn’t hesitate to ask, ‘Where 
are those big-salaried jobs we have heard so much about on 
the battlefront?’ ” 


The Veterans Employment Representative making this 
statement puts his finger squarely upon what another VER 
terms, “one of the major obstacles to effective job place- 
ment.” 


In article after article in this issue, VER’s emphasize the 
employment difficulties created by wild stories of high wages 
and soft jobs back home, and the subsequent disillusionment 
of the returning veteran who has taken them at face value. 
The VER for Oklahoma (Page 14) states: 


“Through the press, wisecracks over the radio, and con- 
versations with men returning back to duty after fur- 
loughs, many servicemen are convinced that civilians are 
living a life of ease with fantastic incomes. A serviceman 
aa hears of a war worker making less than $100 a 
week. 


“With such fixed ideas the job of placement becomes a 
difficult task for the Employment Service. We do not mean 
to say that every veteran believes these things, but there 
seems to be a pretty general impression to that effect. There 
are supposed to be thousands of highly paid jobs with a 
shortage of individuals to fill them. No one has suggested 
that there may be stiff qualifications for such jobs as do 
exist, that past experience is necessary.” 

Other observers have come to similar conclusions. 
Dr. G. K. Pratt, author of Sotprer To Civitan, gives as 
typical of the very human and understandable attitudes that 
returned servicemen exhibit—“Excessive demands for special 
favors and privileges based on the halo of military prestige. 
. . a war-boom-engendered insistence upon wage scales far 
out of proportion to an individual’s actual industrial value.” 
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“Where Are Those Big-Salaried Jobs?” 


Many Connecticut employers have recognized the neces- 
sity for special procedures in personnel departments, as well 
as training for foremen and other supervisory employees who 
will be partly responsible for the veteran’s readjustments. 
Some plants have trained at least one personnel man 
under whom responsibility for dealing with veterans will be 
concentrated. 

Reports do not indicate any special problems among Negro 
veterans or other minority groups. 

In general, reports indicate that from 50 percent to as 
high as 70 percent of veterans are being placed in war pro- 
duction jobs. 

Some former “white collar” workers because of the small 
number of white collar opportunities are accepting factory 
jobs, with war-production rates of pay; others are seeking 
jobs with physical activity. Men in the higher salary brack- 
= appear, for the most part, to be returning to their former 
jobs. 

Here are some examples of use of the selective placement 
process: 

A veteran with pre-war carpentry experience was, because 
of leg disability, unable to be on his feet continuously. He 
was placed in a plant where he was to receive additional 
training for wood pattern maker. 

A veteran with right leg amputated below the knee was 
given aptitude and machine shop tests at USES and is now 
working as an apprentice in a machine shop. 

A veteran who had middle ear trouble because of concus- 
sion was adversely affected by ordinary, small sounds. Em- 
ployment in the photograph department of a large publishing 
house was found and proved suitable for him —ARTHUR 
V. GEARY, Veterans Employment Representative for Con- 
necticut. 








Business Weex (December 30, 1944) comments, “One 
worried labor leader remarked recently that soldiers had 
heard a lot of wild stories about wage rates, and when they 
got jobs and found pay envelopes thinner than they had 
imagined, they did not hesitate to whip up employee senti- 
ment for going to management and demanding impossible 
wage boosts—backed by the threat of direct action.” 


Who is at fault for the creation and circulation of such 
harmful rumors and misstatements? Certainly not the man 
at the battlefront who, in most instances, is unable to sift 
and analyze the stories and rumors which reach him. Cer- 
tainly not any one individual here at home. 


The War Manpower Commission, for the past 18 months, 
has been publishing facts on wage rates, for instance, 
through its Lasor Market INFoRMATION FoR USES Coun- 
SELING—AREA STATEMENTS AND INDusTRY Series. How- 
ever, this information becomes available to the serviceman 
only after the damage has been done, for it does not reach 
him until he is about to be discharged from an Army 
— Center or when he applies for work at a USES 
office. 


Here is a problem which must be tackled and solved—at 
once. Again to quote a VER, “. . . some earnest spadework 
should be undertaken somewhere along the line to inform 
the servicemen of the prevailing wage rates, working condi- 
tions, and living expenses he will face on his return.” 


Leaden-footed truth seldom catches up with winged 
untruth, but all agencies served by or serving our fighting 
men must share the responsibility of combatting irrespon- - 
sible, harmful stretches of imagination with a presentation 
of the cold, sober, facts. To do less is to invite disappoint- 
ment, heartbreak, and confusion. 

































































































































































































































































It is estimated that about 50,000 
MASSACHUSETTS veterans have already returned 

to Massachusetts from the armed 
forces. A great majority of them are seeking jobs in their 
home communities. A small percentage inquire about and 
accept referral to positions out of the State, but there are no 
indications that they prefer any one section of the country. 

Selective Service in this State estimates that about 25 per- 
cent of those returning from the services are going back to 
their old jobs. Many of the other 75 percent come to our 
offices seeking jobs that will be permanent after the war, 
feeling that the war is over for them and that they now 
want security. However, when told that most of the avail- 
able jobs are war jobs and that less essential industry is still 
restricted and uncertain as to post-war plans, the majority 
are willing to accept essential war work. 

The demand for additional training has been small. This 
may be due to the fact that most of the war industries in 
Massachusetts have in-plant training and new employees can 
earn while they learn. Specialized training received by the 
veterans while in service is definitely helpful in placing them 
in industry. This has been particularly apparent in such 
fields as radio, communications, electronics, and other occu- 
pations requiring technical skills. 

Employers have informed us that many veterans present 
personnel problems to them after being placed on jobs. They 
report that veterans, particularly those with combat experi- 
ence, are restless, jittery, often absent for long periods, and 
frequently wish to change jobs for minor reasons. Sharp or 
peculiar noises are disconcerting. 

Some of the large industries in Massachusetts have insti- 
tuted special programs for the employment of veterans; in 
most instances, there is a veteran of World War II in charge. 
Under this program, a special Veterans Unit is established 
in the plant to interview and place the veteran, to observe 
and follow up his progress in the plant, and to conduct 
special supervision training courses. This appears to be sound 
procedure since a foreman is the closest management contact 
the veteran has after leaving the personnel office. 


Minority groups among the veterans have not presented 
any problems other than those generally presented by all 
veterans. This may be due to the present intensive war pro- 
duction program which makes available all types of jobs to 
all types of individuals. 

The employment problems of the young veteran who had 
no pre-war training and experience have presented more 
difficulties than those who had experience or training prior 
to entering the service. These veterans must be carefully 
interviewed, counseled, and advised so that they may be 
directed along the proper road to useful employment. Inter- 
views with these veterans are supplemented by use of the 
tools that have been prepared by the headquarters office in 
Washington, including SPECIAL AIDS and other testing 
and counseling materials. In addition, we maintain close 
liaison with training and rehabilitation agencies so that these 
veterans can be advised of all available training that may be 
needed to equip them to meet job specifications. 


It has been reported to us that the veterans today are not 
taking advantage of the various rehabilitation programs. This 
is particularly true of those entitled to them under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 16. 


On December 31, 1944, approximately 7,281 veterans in 
Massachusetts had been rated as having vocational handicaps 
due to service, and application forms were sent to each of 
these veterans. Only 1,925 returned the forms and 548 are 
in training. We believe that the majority are taking jobs in 
war industries, possibly for economic reasons, but keeping in 
mind that Public 16 will be available to them when the war 
industries begin reconversion. About the same conditions 
exist under Title II of the “GI Bill.” Under this Title, 1,642 
have applied and 497 are in training. 

A great many veterans who held white collar jobs before 
the war and more — positions in the service have 
not returned to their former employment but are endeavor- 
ing to obtain better jobs. There is some difficulty, however, 
in finding suitable opportunities in the higher salary brackets. 
This may result from industry having had nearly 5 years to 
train and upgrade within its organization. 
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Local communities throughout the State have established 
Veterans Committees and the plans of these committees are, 
generally speaking, all on paper and as yet little has been 
accomplished. A few have public-spirited groups formed 
into effective committees doing a good job, but the test will 
come when discharges from the service reach their peak. 


Much emphasis is being placed upon post-war public 
works, such as highway, hospitals, and parks projects, etc., 
bv State and municipal groups. Such programs are good, 
but this type of work can not be offered as a panacea for 
unemployment among veterans. We feel that more emphasis 
should be centered upon the need for jobs in industry 
because it will be industry, and particularly the smaller 
firms, which will eventually have to absorb the greatest 
number of returning servicemen. 


The special techniques, aids, and tools developed by the 
United States Employment Service have proved to be valu- 
able in the placement of veterans generally and in furnish- 
ing us with job information; especially valuable has been 
SpEcIAL Amps FoR PLacinG MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CivIL- 
IAN Joss (ENLISTED ARMY PERSONNEL). LABOR MARKET 
INFORMATION FOR UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
CouNsELING—AREA STATEMENTS has also been helpful in 
furnishing data to veterans seeking job information in other 
sections of the country—IRVING J. LOUCRAFT, Veter- 
ans Employment Representative for Massachusetts. 














War Department Survey Shows Most 
Veterans Plan to Return Home 


“WE’RE GOING BACK HOME!” This is the decision 
of the great majority of servicemen based on a survey made 
by the Information and Education Division, Army Service 
Forces. 

The survey shows that 8 out of every 10 white enlisted 
men expect to return not only to the same region, but also 
to the same State in which they lived before the war. Only 
1 in 10 anticipates moving to another State; the remainder 
are still undecided. Negro enlisted personnel tend to be 
somewaht more migratory. Only about two-thirds expect to 
go back to the same State ir which they lived in civilian 
life, according to the War Department survey. 


Among the white enlisted men, about half of those who 
say they are going to move expect to go out to the Far 
West. Among Negro men, the main stream of migration 
will be from the South to the Northeast. If these as well 
as some other smaller shifts materialize, the Pacific Coast 
can expect a considerable net increase—about a quarter of a 
million—in the number of veterans after the war. The 
highly agricultural area embracing the South as well as the 
West North Central Census Division, on the other hand, 
will experience a large out-migration. On the basis of the 
survey results, the industrialized Northeast also is expected 
to get migrants, although on a much smaller scale, while 
the Mountain States are expected to break even—in- 
migrants just about balancing out-migrants. 


This report, one of a series on post-war plans of soldiers 
released by the War Department as an aid in civic and 
governmental planning, emphasized that the men’s migra- 
tion plans are consistent on two scores. In the first place, 
the pattern of migration among servicemen coincides very 
closely with that which has prevailed during this war as well 
as during the decades following World War I. Secondly, 
the report shows a very close correspondence between the 
migration pattern among servicemen and the expected re- 
gional distribution of job opportunities after the war. 


The report also states that the length of time a man 
has been in the Army affects his tendency to move, those 
with longer service being more inclined to move. Men who 
married after going into the Army also show the highest 
migration rate. Least migratory are those who were already 
married before induction, while single men were between 
these extremes. 
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REGION I 


The chief obstacles in the placement of 
NEW YORK sveterans in the State of New York today 
are: 
1. A desire on the part of veterans for higher wages than 
prevail in this area, and a reluctance to take a job that may 
end with the war. 


2. Indecision about taking vocational training or accept- 
ing jobs at moderate wages. 


3. Stiff physical requirements of jobs in some essential 
industries. 


Many veterans request jobs as chauffeurs or truck drivers. 
This seems due mainly to having had service experience 
in operating mechanized equipment. Unfortunately requests 
exceed the openings. The average job of this type pays $40 
per week, while applicants want $60. There are also more 
applications than openings in such fields as refrigeration, 
air-conditioning, and shop welding. 

Radio operators with military experience only want jobs 
as commercial radio operators. Their qualifications usually 
are not acceptable to employers and if they are, the salaries 
offered are not acceptable to the veteran. Few openings exist 
in the field of commercial aviation for former service pilots, 
bombardiers and navigators, some of them were officers, who 
quite naturally object to starting in ground crews at low 
salaries. 


Many white collar workers, no longer interested in former 
jobs have little idea of what they want to do, and continue 
to request fantastic salaries. 


Many employers will hire veterans with physical and ner- 
vous disabilities even though they may be reluctant to hire 
nonveterans who are handicapped. Government agencies, 
local communities, and individual employers are cooperating 
in programs for employing or re-employing able-bodied as 
well as disabled veterans. Considerable assistance is being 
rendered by Associated Industries of New York State, Inc. 
Its committee on Re-employment of Ex-Service Men and 
Women has publicized to communities and industrial mem- 
bers the idea that by the wholehearted and intelligent effort 
of large and small employers, veterans may be properly 
served. The general aim is to make available suitable em- 
ployment “no less desirable than that which they left to 
enter the service.” 


One of the primary items receiving serious consideration 
is the rehabilitation program. Larger companies with for- 
ward-looking personnel policies, employee health programs, 
and the facilities to implement these, are operating such 
programs or are rapidly developing them. Smaller employ- 
ers, lacking facilities and the experience necessary to the 
development of a sound program, have asked for and are 
receiving assistance in their plans for reintegrating veterans. 


An important part of any veteran re-employment progran: 
is the Medical Division. Physicians work hand in hand with 
supervisors for production, training, and employment. Chief 
responsibilities of medical officers include: 


1. Pre-employment examination to determine physical fit- 
ness of the veteran, and to afford adequate background for 
sound placement on work suitable to the veteran, and with 
safety to others. 


2. Prompt and adequate first-aid treatment of injuries 
arising out of employment. 


3. Adequate medical supervision to insure that occupa- 
tional diseases are promptly detected and cared for, and that 
persons physically unfitted for work are not permitted to 
undertake it. 


4. Maintenance of proper sanitary conditions and the elim- 
ination or control of occupational disease hazards. 

5. Close cooperation with those responsible for safety and 
personnel. 

Attainment of these objectives in the larger organizations 
may require the full-time services of several physicians, 
nurses, and laboratory technicians. Smaller employers who 
cannot afford, or do not need, an elaborate medical depart- 
ment, retain the part-time services of a physician or nurse 
or both, and the use of outside laboratory facilities. 

Every effort is made to place the veteran on a job that 
will fully utilize his skill, ability, and working capacity. 
This often makes modification of jobs necessary, although 
deliberately “making work” is frowned upon. Many large 
employers have adopted the policy that once placed, a vet- 
eran with physical or mental restrictions may not be trans- 
ferred to dissimilar work or work location without the 
consent of the plant physician. 

Placement follow-up has been found important. Its na- 
ture and frequency varies with the worker, but the veteran is 
put to as little inconvenience as possible. In most instances 
best results have been obtained by keeping the follow-up 
contacts as casual and unobtrusive as possible. One large 
employer maintains good follow-up relationships by desig- 
nating a number of fellow workers in the plant to act as 
counselors or “big brothers.”” Wherever possible these men 
are veterans. They can, more-easily than supervisors or 
follow-up interviewers, learn from the veteran the difficul- 
ties he is encountering. Worker to worker, these matters 
can be discussed and often solved without the assistance of 
supervisors. If assistance is needed, the “big brother” takes 
the problem to the supervisor or personnel department, often 
unknown to the veteran. In many instances successful ad- 
justment has been made without the veteran having known 
that the problem was recognized by management.—F. G. 
ee Veterans Employment Representative for 

ew York. 


REGION II 


With the beginning of the New 
PENNSYLVANIA Year, approximately 100,000 vet- 

erans had come back to Pennsyl- 
vania. Generally speaking they have been seeking employ- 
ment in their previous home communities. Contrary to its 
usual desirability, this is a disturbing factor in the Anthra- 
cite region where mining—-still the basic source of employ- 
ment—is not “suitable” employment for a great many veterans 
although they are able to, and available for, work. Hence 
the total of Servicemen’s Readjustment Allowance recipients 
in the hard coal region is seemingly excessive. To keep the 
number at a minimum, however, the United States Employ- 
ment Service offices are referring all such cases to the Vet- 
erans Administration for information and review. Since 
unwillingness to migrate is a stumbling block to the place- 
ment of these veterans elsewhere, the only other solution 
would seem to be the eventual introduction of other perma- 
nent industries into the region. 
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Of the more than 100,000 veterans who have returned to 
Pennsylvania, available figures indicate that about 70 per- 
cent were employed prior to entry into the service, and not 
over 30,000 are thought to be back with their former em- 
ployers; but how many are actually working in their old jobs 
is not known. 


Reasons offered in explanation of this are: A great number 
of former jobs and former employers have disappeared ; some 
veterans are physically incapable of handling the old job 
even where it exists; more and more veterans want to utilize 
new skills and knowledge learned in the service and cannot 
realize this ambition with former employers. This is par- 
ticularly true with the veterans who have had any appreci- 
able amount of specialist training. A manifestation of this 
trend is the increasing interest both in hospitals and at local 
USES offices in the SpeciaL Amps. 

We in Pennsylvania have introduced into all hospitals in 
the State the use of the CarEER Monocrapus. Their in- 
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troduction has been too recent for the drawing of any 
valid conclusions; they have been in no hospital more than 
2 months, but the first report of their use at Valley Forge 
General Hospital is interesting. During December, "80 
patients used the monographs. By far the most frequently 
requested was that on COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ART, 
probably because of a vocational therapy course in that 
field at the hospital. Other interests included accounting, 
veterinary medicine, Diesel engines, surgery, garage man- 
agement, and gift and art shop operation. Proper evalua- 
tion of this as well as other phases of our over-all program 
is going to require a certain amount of change in current 
thinking, and statistics and reporting of a more detailed 
nature than are now in use. 

With “safe and suitable” employment the ultimate goal of 
the veterans program, we have stuck to our knitting by con- 
centrating on employment. However, we do know that other 
services are essential and when any other service has been 
indicated, we promptly refer the veteran to the proper 
agency. 

Early in 1943, Pennsylvania’s representatives of the Selec- 
tive Service System, the Veterans Employment Service, the 
Veterans Administration and the State Bureau of Rehabili- 
tation collaborated in a State-wide campaign to spread a 
knowledge of their services to veterans. 

Many meetings of local veterans committees have been 
called at which community groups were told about the basic 
services available through the four primary agencies serving 
veterans, the interdependence of such agencies, and the need 
for local cooperation and assistance in making their work 
effective. The community groups were also invited to de- 
scribe their programs for veterans. 

In order to tie local ‘activities together, representatives 
of the State organizations recommended formation of local 
advisory committees and the publication of local informa- 
tional directories. 

While most of the meetings of veterans committees have 
been of a general nature, some have had specific purposes. 


From two-thirds to three-fourths 
WEST VIRGINIA of the veterans returning to West 

irginia have either gone back to 
their old jobs or have located other employment in their 
local communities. A very small percentage will not seek 
jobs until they have rested a few weeks or months at home. 
Some few have been sent to Veterans Administration hospi- 
tals for further medical and surgical attention following their 
discharge from service. The balance have accepted employ- 
ment through our clearance system with out-of-State em- 
ployers, either in shipbuilding or railroading. Several vet- 
erans have found employment in such midwestern war cen- 
ters as Dayton, Akron, Cleveland, and Detroit. 

Of the thousands of veterans who have returned to their 
old employers, it is reliably reported that many have been 
promoted to better jobs especially where the employer is 
engaged in essential industry. Quite a few veterans who had 
informed the hospital interviewer that they were going to 
return to their old jobs change their minds after coming 
home and call at the local United States Employment Service 
office to find out about other job opportunities. Others, espe- 
cially those who went into the service directly from school 
without any work experience whatever, .are eager for em- 
ployment usually in clerical positions, or even as ordinary 
laborers, seeking the highest possible wages, and apprentice 
training on the job. Some with past work experience, but 
preferring new fields, accept whatever work seems to their 
advantage or jobs in which they can best serve the war effort. 
These placements vary, but in the majority of cases we find 
that the railroads and manufacturing industries offer the best 
opportunities. 

Some veterans realize that it will be to their advantage to 
secure additional training. Our trade schools report substan- 
tial enrollments in railroad telegraphy, machinist, and auto- 
mechanics training courses. 
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REGION IV 





Last year, the Department of Public Instruction (State Board 
of Education) called nine meetings to instruct school super- 
intendents, principals, and guidance teachers of the Common- 
wealth in the work of the four primarily interested govern- 
mental agencies. Later the same type of meeting was used 
to instruct re-employment committeemen, board members, 
—t clerks of the 422 Selective Service local boards in the 
tate. 

On the whole, this cooperative activity has achieved real 
results. Throughout the Commonwealth, there is now an 
appreciation of the task and of the Government’s plans and 
the services available through its agencies that did not exist 
previously. In practically every community in our 67 coun- 
ties, public interest has resulted in the formation of interested 
groups into coordinating committees; in some localities, de- 
tailed plans have been worked out for the assurance of actual 
assistance if and when needed. Several cities have estab- 
lished referral or information centers with intelligently devel- 
oped programs. 

Further, under the sponsorship of the War Manpower 
Commission, a series of employer instruction sessions have 
been held in the various WMC areas for the purpose of 
explaining our Selective Placement of the Physically Handi- 
capped Program to, and obtaining acceptance of, the per- 
sonnel men of local industries. It has been well accepted 
and the interest engendered is expected to be of immeas- 
urable value to our future placement activities. 

In the last analysis, we have found the veteran who is a 
problem after placement to be the exeeption rather than 
the rule; that employers, although their publicity on the 
subject is sometimes misleading in its optimism, are recep- 
tive to veterans; that interested agencies are anxious to co- 
ordinate their activities and to cooperate with each other; 
and, finally, that a genuinely sincere public interest exists 
which if intelligently nurtured will assure that “maximum” 
of service held out to veterans in the GI Bill of Rights.— 
WILLIAM O. ILGENFRITZ, Veterans Employment Rep- 
resentative for Pennsylvania. 





Veterans with several years’ experience in radio and radar 
have entered the radio field; others have taken plumbing and 
electrical jobs. Employment with the Federal and State 
Government has interested others. 

Only in a few instances have veteran disabilities presented 
placement problems and in all cases satisfactory adjustments 
have been made. No case has been brought to our attention 
in which it was necessary for the veteran to give up his job. 
Employers have the highest praise for the majority of their 
disabled employees, both veterans and nonveterans, especi- 
ally with the small turn-over and lack of absenteeism among 
them. Several employers have employed disabled veterans to 
interview other employees in an effort to reduce absenteeism. 

Many employers in the State are making plans to reinstate 
former employees in new jobs if service-connected disabilities 
will prevent them from performing former duties. 

Veterans of minority groups, with few exceptions, have 
not presented any specific employment problems. 

Some veterans do not want to remain at home, but prefer 
employment in larger cities. This is true of those in rural 
sections, and such veterans may prefer war jobs. Others, 
especially those who formerly occupied essential jobs and who 
have served considerable time in service, are interested only 
in post-war possibilities. A large percentage of veterans are 
returning to their former jobs in essential industry. 

The small number of veterans accepting vocational rehabili- 
tation is sometimes a little disappointing. In West Virginia, 
156 veterans are at present enrolled for vocational training 
and rehabilitation under the benefits made available by Pub- 
lic Law 16. The training facilities available under the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division have served approxi- 
mately 100 veterans in the past 2 years. 

About 77 veterans are attending schools and colleges in 
West Virginia under Title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. This small number is more or less offset by the 
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fact that so many veterans have secured jobs in war plants; 
their percentage of service-connected disability does not keep 
them from earning present-day wages. 

Veterans who were white-collar workers before entering 
the service invariably seek similar work after being dis- 
charged from service. Many of these have been placed in 
war plants as office clerks, and stock and time clerks. Those 
in the higher salary brackets—draftsmen, accountants, law- 
yers, and engineers—have presented no problems; they have 
no difficulty in returning to their old jobs, or even in securing 
similar employment with new employers. 


Local communities and individual employers in the State 
are making many plans, including training and employment 
for both disabled and nondisabled veterans. One large glass 
manufacturer, operating several plants in the State, has made 
much progress in developing such plans to re-employ all 
former employees regardless of their physical disabilities. A 
Veterans Coordinator (a veteran of the present war) has 
been selected, with jurisdiction over all of this company’s 
plants. Each plant has a local Veterans Coordinator, and 
through these coordinators all supervisors, foremen, and de- 
partment heads have been informed regarding rights, benefits, 
etc., of the veteran. The War Manpower Commission, Vet- 
erans Administration, State Selective Service, State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, and Red Cross advisors have 
already met with, and explained to, each plant’s personnel 
the available benefits for veterans. An in-plant training pro- 
gram is being developed. 


Another sound plan is being established in the coal-mining 
section of the State. All mining companies are members of 


Judging from the experience of the 
WISCONSIN United States Employment Service in 

Wisconsin, veterans of World War II 
are being readily reabsorbed into the busy industrial and 
social life of their home communities. Where migration has 
been reported it was generally in the direction of the South- 
west. In sparsely settled sections of the State, the trend has 
been toward the nearest industrial center where the majority 
obtain jobs in war plants. When pre-service jobs were satis- 
factory, veterans are eager to return to them, but the search 
for new employment is quite prevalent among veterans pre- 
viously engaged in agriculture. 

Veterans in their mid-30’s and over were usually well 
started on their careers when called into service, and while 
the majority pick up the broken threads on their return, those 
who do seek new employment are more impressed with jobs 
that carry more or less promise for permanency of the future. 

Former white collar workers are returning to their old 
jobs or seeking similar positions. Veterans who are now enter- 
ing the labor market for the first time are more amenable to 
counseling, especially where training is involved. Under 
present labor market conditions this group has no outstand- 
ing employment problems, since they find jobs very easily. 
Thus far they have presented no more placement difficulty 
than other beginners. 


Interest in further education or training is manifested 
mainly by veterans who qualify under Public Law 16, those 
living in rural areas, and, to a lesser degree, the white collar 
group. Undoubtedly the ease with which employment can 
be obtained is the most important reason for the current 
lack of interest in training. One office reports that a vet- 
eran with 2 years of college to his credit was counseled 
by the county service officer and the VER to complete his 
education. Instead of acting on this suggestion, the veteran 
went to work in a paper mill. 


Service training is reflected more in conduct and habits 
at work than in the tendency to utilize newly acquired skill. 
This is shown by the fact that veterans on the whole, more 
regularly remain at work than any comparable cross-section 
of nonveterans. Thus far the service skills most frequently 
used are truck driving and tractor operating. 

Any Army has a certain percentage of men who have been 
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the Coal Operators Association, and also the Chamber of 
Commerce of the county. A committee with representation 
from these companies and others operating in the community 
has made it possible for veterans presenting placement prob- 
lems to be given special attention. From this committee vol- 
unteers are listed—later a full-time paid person will be en- 
gaged—and when a veteran with a placement problem is 
known to be in need of employment the various coal com- 
panies and other industrial concerns are approached until a 
job is found. 

Some outstanding examples of placement and referral by 
the USES in West Virginia are: 

1. A World War II veteran, extremely nervous after 
working for 3 days in a shell-loading plant, informed the 
local Veterans Employment Representative that he could not 
possibly continue on that type of work; he wanted a job on 
a farm or ranch where he could be alone and not think or 
hear of the war. The Veterans Employment Representative 
corresponded with several employment offices in Montana 
with the result that the veteran secured a job in that State 
to his liking. 

2. A veteran with a good education, nice personal appear- 
ance, but very nervous, was placed with the Social Security 
Board as an IBM operator. 

3. A veteran discharged on account of malaria in the 
South Pacific, not able to do heavy work, was placed as 
manager of an airport service station. 

4. A veteran with hearing impaired by explosives was 
placed as pay roll clerk—CHARLES L. ROLFE, Veterans 
Employment Representative for West Virginia. 


inducted, tried, and found wanting after a brief period of 
service. Many such men were problems before they saw 
military service, problems for the Army, and they are now 
problems as veterans. The few problems encountered thus 
far among veterans are almost entirely in the group whose 
service was of short duration. They require multiple refer- 
rals before staying on a job any length of time. 


Some of the larger industries in this State have well- 
defined programs for employment induction of returning 
veterans. Foremen have been trained in techniques of han- 
dling veterans. Other firms claim that veterans adapt them- 
selves just as well and as quickly if they are not singled out 
for special surveillance except where some unusual problem 
requires individual attention. The personnel of one local 
shop has mastered the art of processing veterans into the 
plant with such subtlety that the veteran is wholly unaware 
that any special treatment is being accorded him. 

Community interest in the returning veterans showed it- 
self as early as mid-1942 and has now become widespread. 
Advanced planning attempted by some communities is quite 
comprehensive, almost too ambitious. A most disconcerting 
factor to the promoters has been the lack of traffic in the 
centers which, when compared to the activities of existing 
agencies, is negligible. 

The following story includes one of our better placement 
efforts. John was an instrument maker when he left for the 
service. His hitch in the Army included considerable combat, 
resulting in the loss of an arm. After hospitalization and dis- 
charge, he called on his former employer. 


Perhaps the man he talked to had “one of those days.” 
Anyhow, what he told John and the way he told it just 
shouldn’t happen. After the opening pleasantries, John was 
about to screw up his courage and ask if there was anything 
open where he might be used when he heard the man say, 
“Well, of course, John, you realize there’s nothing for you 
here, now,”—his now accompanied by a significant look at 
the empty sleeve. 

Pretty discouraged, John came to see the VER to find out 
if there wasn’t something he could do. “I’m almost recon- 
ciled to the ups and downs of life as an elevator operator,” 
he told the VER. “Oh, no,” the VER said, “not with your 
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background. We'll try and locate something where your 
previous skill as an instrument maker can be partially used 
at least.” Two employers expressed an interest, and one fol- 
lowed through with a call. He had a job that tied in reason- 
ably close with John’s previous experience; he’d like to try 
him. It would take time to make a readjustment, but with 
patience and John’s knowledge of precision tools, it was 
bound to work out all right. It has—-WM. H. SIEMER- 
ING, Veterans Employment Representative for Wisconsin. 


A few months ago, a questionnaire concern- 
INDIANA ing the employment of veterans was sent to 

each office of the United States Employment 
Service in Indiana. The following sums up the replies 
received: 

Most Indiana veterans, when they come back home, seek 
jobs at home. A few who want jobs in other communities 
usually have the West Coast or Pearl Harbor as their goal. 
The majority of our veterans, however, do not return to their 
pre-war jobs. They have heard stories about high-paying 
civilian jobs and they shop around for one of them. On the 
whole, they do not seem to want essential work, especially if 
the salary should be less than some less essential job, which 
happens, though only occasionally. A small percentage of 
the veterans have a preference in work, and when they do, 
they usually have the necessary qualifications for it. 

Any specialized training that the veteran may have received 
in service can be a help in his re-employment. This is par- 
ticularly true of such fields as radio, radar, and machine shop 
work of various kinds. Many veterans, however, show no dis- 
position to continue or to utilize this training, at least not 
until the war is over and lucrative jobs are not so plentiful. 

When veterans are properly advised and placed on jobs 
they can do, turn-over among them is not excessive; in fact, 
it is often lower than the turn-over among nonveteran work- 
ers. In one area, where turn-over is above average, the com- 
plaint is that some employers hire veterans for comparatively 
light jobs and later give them more arduous ones. 


Veterans have also complained that some employers try to 
hire them at lower wage rates than were quoted on orders in 
the employment office, or attempt to put them on an entirely 
different job than the one described to them when they 
accepted referral. 


It is not customary among employers to relax rules regard- 
ing working hours or job discipline in favor of veterans. 
Indiana employers, however, do generally manifest great will- 
ingness to give veterans every consideration during the diffi- 
cult period of readjustment to civilian employment. Many 
employers have full-time Veterans Relations men who assist 
the veterans in working out their job problems. In time, this 
practice doubtless will be followed by the majority of em- 
ployers. The experience with such counseling shows that em- 
ployers as well as veterans reap benefit. 


Employment problems of minority-group veterans are no 
different from those of veterans in general. Occasionally a 
minority-group veteran demands greater “equality” of con- 
sideration which he believes he is entitled to because of his 
military service. 

The employment problems of veterans who left jobs to 
enter the armed forces differ greatly from those of boys who 
did not have work experience before going into the service. 
The former have jobs to come back to if they want them. 
If they decide on new jobs, they know what type of jobs they 
want; they have a better understanding of their own ability 
to do various kinds of work, so that they are much more 
capable of selecting a suitable job. On the other hand, the 
veteran inexperienced in work usually has a very difficult 
time in making up his mind about the kind of job he wants 
and his decision, in spite of counseling, is often a poor one. 
Having had no job discipline, he often resents factory rules 
and is more apt to object to starting at beginners’ wage rates. 
He frequently has exaggerated ideas of his own ability which 
may be resented by his foreman or supervisor. The outcome 
of these factors may discourage the veteran and cause him 
to change jobs frequently during the first few months of his 
search for employment. 


The percentage of veterans accepting vocational rehabili- 
tation is, at this time, very low. If the veteran is married, 
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he needs immediate employment to support his family, for 
with living costs so high he feels that the subsistence allow- 
ance would not be sufficient properly to care for his family. 


Return to White Collar Jobs 


Veterans who were white collar workers before entering 


’ the service are again seeking white collar jobs. Many do not 


return to their former employers or even the same type of 
work; for the most part, they do not wish to go into fac- 
tories (nor do factory workers want to go into offices). 
Commissioned officers having acquired prestige of military 
rank and specialized training believe they are entitled to 
improved work opportunities; however, if unsuccessful in 
finding such opportunities they may decide to return to pre- 
war jobs. 


The War Manpower Commission, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and the Selective Service System in Indiana cooper- 
ated in setting up Veterans Assistance Committees in almost 
every community. In addition, many cities and towns have 
formed local civic groups to assist their veterans in a search 
for employment that they are physically and occupationally 
qualified to do. These groups visit employers and list all 
potential job openings; at the same time they point out to 
employers that some types of jobs do not affect the employ- 
ability of handicapped veterans. 


Indiana can report these outstanding examples of place- 
ments by the USES: - . 


1. A veteran who was discharged after 17 months of 
service in the Army because of a nervous disorder was re- 
ferred several times with little success. Four months as time- 
keeper in a war plant was his longest time on one job. He 
was 21 years old, a high school graduate, and had married 
after discharge. In spite of his employment record, it was 
thought he might benefit through training. After several 
discussions with the local Veterans Representative, he was 
enrolled for a machinist apprentice training course in a local 
machine shop. In 4 months, this veteran was transformed; 
he displayed considerable aptitude for the work, developed 
a splendid attitude, and is well liked by his employer. 


2. A 23-year-old veteran with 4% years’ service in the 
Army was discharged with a nervous disability which affected 
his right leg, arm, shoulder, and side, making about half of 
his body useless. He had had 1 year of machine shop train- 
ing after leaving school upon completion of the seventh 
grade. He was successfully placed with an optical company 
to learn lens grinding—an occupation which he could per- 
form despite his disability. 


3. A veteran with a total disability allowance of $100 a 
month entered Purdue University under the vocational re- 
habilitation program. He was married and had one child. 
It was difficult for him to live on his allowance and attend 
school. He had had previous experience in time-study work 
and was placed on a job as a time study engineer where he 
was permitted to work whatever hours he had available. 
This veteran worked approximately 20 hours a week at $1.25 
an hour which gave him sufficient income to maintain his 
family and continue his schooling. 


4. A veteran, aged 22, was discharged after 4 years’ and 
4 months’ service because of a heart condition. He was sent 
to a local physician for examination and a recommendation 
as to what type of work he could do. On the basis of the 
medical recommendation, the personnel director of the plant 
arranged a transfer of the veteran to the firm’s testing labora- 
tories. The veteran is carrying on this job without difficulty. 


5. A veteran who had his left arm off at the shoulder 
was placed as tool room clerk and tool grinder after demon- 
strating to the employer that he could do this work despite 
his handicap. 
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6. The Elkhart USES office reports the placement of one 
man who had lost a leg and is now working as a bench assem- 
bler on brass valves and hose connections for a local employer. 


7. The Terre Haute USES office reports a successful 
technique used by the veterans representative for placing 
handicapped veterans. When four or five veterans difficult 
to place because of their disabilities report that they are ready 
to go to work they are placed on a list (without names, how- 





From data collected through local em- 
MINNESOTA ployment offices in Minnesota and the 

ort Snelling, Minn., Separation Center, 
it is estimated that about 20 percent of returning veterans, 
mostly those in their late 20’s or in their 30’s, are interested 
in their former employment because of such factors as experi- 
ence and seniority. 

There is an indication that veterans from larger cities re- 
turn there for civilian employment and that veterans from 
small communities also choose the larger cities, where the 
employment opportunities are better. Veterans who left 
farms, however, are inclined to return to them. Other vet- 
erans are seeking employment on the West Coast with its 
high wages and desirable climate. 

Most of the returning veterans were discharged either for 
disability or some reason of maladjustment. Those with 
handicaps are often restricted to the lighter types of work. 
The latter group, frequently with limited educational or occu- 
pational background, present great problems, especially if 
the length of service has not been of sufficient duration to 
allow for developing new skills. 

Jobs offering the best peacetime possibilities and the larg- 
est salaries are the most popular with veterans; many are 
interested in Civil Service positions. 


Training.—Except for those veterans whose educations 
were interrupted and who are returning to school, most vet- 
erans are interested in employment and very few in training 
or additional education. A local United States Employment 
Service office, in its attempt to find suitable employment and 
time for schooling for a 24-year-old veteran whose education 
had been interrupted and who showed a definite interest in 
the field of physical education, placed the veteran on a job as 
physical training instructor at a businessmen’s club. The 
hours were such that the veteran was able to attend school 
in the morning. 

Most veterans who are interested in training prefer the 
on-the-job type. One USES office cites the case of a vet- 
eran who, after he had been discharged wanted to learn a 
trade but for financial reasons he had to obtain employment 
immediately. The USES arranged with an employer to hire 
the veteran as an arc welder trainee at 90 cents per hour 
with promise of a substantial raise on completion of the 
training. 


Value of Service Training.—Because very few of the men 
who have returned to us from the armed forces thus far have 
had any specialized training in the service, it is impossible 
to evaluate this training as a means to civilian employment. 
The number of cases where military training has been util- 
ized in civilian employment is increasing, however. For ex- 
ample, a young World War II veteran with practically no 
civilian work history had radar and radio training in mili- 
tary service. A USES office placed him as a refrigerator 
serviceman. Although the relation to his Army training was 
comparatively slight, it was enough to help make the vet- 
eran a success in the job. The relationship hoor the jobs 
was explained to the employer by the use of SpeciaL Arps 
FOR PLacinc MILiraRY PERSONNEI. IN CivILiAN Joss (EN- 
LISTED ARMY PERSONNEL). 


Problems on the Job.—After veterans have accepted em- 
ployment, they do not present employment problems much 
different from those of civilians, except of course, for those 
discharged because of maladjustment, who no doubt pre- 
sented problems in their civilian employment prior to mili- 
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ever) with a frank statement of their civilian work and Army 
experience, together with information on physical disability. 
This list is mailed to a selected list of employers, who are 
asked to review it and call the employment office if jobs can 
be offered to the men. In this manner, many successful place- 
ments have been made, among them veterans with such dis- 


abilities as lung defects, paralyzed left side, hernia, and in 
one instance, a broken back—MELVILLE W. HANKINS, 
Veterans Employment Representative for Indiana. 





tary service. Those with disabilities usually are highly satis- 
factory employees after a short period of readjustment on 
the job. This is exemplified by the problem of a handicapped 
veteran with four fingers and part of his right hand gone, 
an artificial leg, and very little education. This man had 
not been able to find suitable work since his release from 
service in 1943 until the USES successfully placed him as 
a sander and assembly worker with a manufacturer of arti- 
ficial limbs. 

Turn-over is greatest among younger veterans who are 
doing unskilled labor. The older veteran with a more sub- 
stantial employment background almost always returns to his 
former employment and is a stable worker. 


Employers’ Attitudes—Some of the large employers have 
arranged for special induction approaches or programs for 
the returning veteran and have provided personnel for 
facilitating methods in this connection. 


Minority Groups.—Because of the limited number return- 
ing, the veterans who belong to minority groups have 
presented no difficulty. 


The Inexperienced Veteran.—The employment problems 
of veterans who left jobs to enter the armed forces are not 
the same as those of veterans who are entering the labor 
market for the first time. The veteran with no previous 
civilian employment usually has the greatest difficulty in 
deciding what job he wants to do and requires skillful 
employment counseling. 


Vocational Rehbabilitation.—Thus far it appears that the 
number of veterans accepting vocational rehabilitation is very 
limited, perhaps because the majority of the men returning 
are immediately employable. 


White Collar Workers.—The veteran who was a white 
collar worker before his military service definitely seeks sim- 
ilar employment after his discharge. Many who were not 
such workers previously also seek this type of work because 
they consider it more permanent.—ROBERT HUTCHIN- 
SON, Veterans Employment Representative for Minnesota 


Many of our returning veterans wish to obtain 
IOWA employment in their home communities. Some are 

returning to their old jobs, but quite a large num- 
ber are expressing a desire to change locations, with a pref- 
erence being shown for the West Coast. There is a trend, 
however, among these men to look around for better jobs 
than those held prior to military service. Rumors had 
reached them that good jobs are plentiful at home and man- 
power scarce. They wish to investigate the possibility of 
benefiting from the better employment opportunities which 
may be available. 

Some veterans say they are willing to go anywhere they 
can find permanent employment—jobs with a post-war fu- 
ture. While some of these men wish to enter war industries 
where they can still serve in the war effort, there seems to 
be an undercurrent in the minds of many that they have 
already done their share and what they want now is some 
measure of economic security. 

A comparatively small percentage of returning veterans 
seem to o seeking vocational rehabilitation or additional 
training. A large number of the younger veterans are inter- 
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ested in the benefits offerea unaer the educational provi- 
sions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. Appli- 
cations for enrollment in educational institutions are numer- 
ous and every encouragement is being given these younger 
veterans to resume their education or training. 

Many veterans who have received special training in the 
armed forces definitely wish to change to positions where this 
training can be utilized and the United States Employment 
Service has found the use of the two publications SpeciaL 
As For Pracinc Navy PERSONNEL IN Civitian Joss and 
SpeciaAL Ais For Piacinc Miuirary PERSONNEL IN CIvIL- 
IAN Joss (ENLISTED ARMY PERSONNEL) extremely helpful 
when counseling them. 


While most employers are very much interested and highly 
cooperative in hiring returning veterans, many have not ex- 
tended special induction privileges or approaches. Some per- 
sonnel officers of private and war industries report that re- 
turning veterans are quitting jobs without sufficient cause or 
notice. 


Veterans who were employed before entering the armed 
forces seem to adjust themselves more easily to civilian life, 
particularly when they enter their former occupations. Young 
veterans who are entering the labor market for the first time 
must accustom themselves to regular hours, regulations, rou- 
tine, and other work habits—JOHN H. QUIGLEY, Vet- 
erans Employment Representative for Iowa. 


Primarily an agricultural State, 
NORTH DAKOTA the larger part of North Dako- 

ta’s population is ordinarily en- 
gaged in farming. This is reflected in notices of separation 
from the service. We find that approximately 45 percent 
of the men being discharged have farm backgrounds. Usu- 
ally they want to return to the farms and thus present no 
employment problems. As for the other veterans, we have 
those who want to return to their former employment, and 
those who are seeking jobs elsewhere, chiefly in war industries 
on the West Coast. 


Veterans contact the Employment Service for assistance in 
obtaining employment, mainly for these reasons: they were 
not established in work before entering the service and there- 
fore have no job to return to; they entered the service di- 
rectly from school and had acquired little or no skill from 
the odd jobs they held during vacations or part-time work; 
having acquired with other skills a mature outlook, they 
decide on some definite vocation and seek Employment Ser- 
vice aid; or, the veteran may have only a vague idea of what 
he wishes to do the rest of his life and comes to the United 
States Employment Service for counseling. 


We find the men who have completed high school before 
going into service show a much greater tendency to know 
what they wish to do and they have a better background for 
further training or immediate job placement on any type of 
job. However, surveys show an average of about 30 percent 
have completed high school. If the men are not satisfied with 
pre-service jobs it is usually because they want to better them- 
selves. They either want to take advantage of schooling and 
training now available to them, or they want jobs which will 
pay them a lot more money than they earned before. If they 
cannot get the salaries they expect here in North Dakota, 
they may seek war jobs in other areas. 


Since we have practically no industries in our State out- 
side of farming and its related enterprises, special service 
training is of little-value, except perhaps mechanical skill 
which may be turned to excellent advantage on the farms or 
in farm machinery repair. Construction experience gained in 
the Engineer’s Corps may also be geared to farm operations. 
Several veterans have been able to apply specialized training 
in the field of radio, others have used signal corps training 
to get employment as linemen and maintenance men with 
the utilities companies. Men who had specialized training in 
such fields as aircraft manufacturing and air transportation 
have found this training valuable to them chiefly in obtaining 
employment in war industries. 

On the whole, turn-over in the State is not excessive and 
absenteeism is a minor consideration. Some veterans show 
restlessness and have a tendency to skip from one job to an- 
other. Such veterans usually have not seen battle action 
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and were in the service but a short time. Their turn-over 
may be considerable for a time. Some essential employers are 
inclined to feel that veterans are not too dependable; that 
they may suddenly leave or feel they are privileged charac- 
ters. However, after a while, they become accustomed to the 
situations in the area. They will shop around, size up their 
opportunities, and eventually find a proper place. 

We have no knowledge of employers having developed spe- 
cial induction approaches for veterans nor have we been par- 
ticularly advised that such a procedure was necessary or 
advisable; however, we do know that employers hiring vet- 
erans are inclined to leniency in allowing for adjustment for 
the first few weeks on the job. 

In contacts with veterans throughout the State, we find 
that most of the veterans are primarily interested in perma- 
nent jobs rather than immediate but temporary war jobs. 
Civil Service attracts them since it appears to offer life-long 
security. About 30 percent of the veterans never get in touch 
with our Service ; presumably they return to their former jobs 
or obtain employment through their own efforts. 

Only a small percentage of the men discharged so far are 
asking for ‘additional training. Up to January 1, approxi- 
mately 700 men had been determined by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Facility at Fargo to have a service-connected 
disability which constitutes a vocational handicap. Of these, 
238 filed application for vocational training under Public 16 


and 77 men are now in training. In general, it is the men 


with 3 or more years of high school who desire to train for 
professional work. Below that educational level, they seek 
training in the mechanical trades. — 

“White collar” pay has never been very attractive in 
North Dakota and veterans who left white collar jobs for 
the service are passing them by on return, seeking better 
salaries in war jobs. This is especially true of bookkeepers, 
those employed in retail establishments, teachers, hotel clerks, 
etc. Several factors govern this situation: the pay is poor, 
the hours long and tedious, the future not promisingly pro- 
gressive, or the men have gone into the more essential indus- 
tries. A small number of those who were in the higher salary 
brackets, such as professorial, managerial, skilled, or highly 
paid salesmen, usually return to the same type of employ- 
ment and in most cases to the same employer. 


Stock Clerk “Returns” to a Vice-presidency 


In most local communities, the individual employers are 
veteran conscious, and, as far as we can determine, they are 
all interested in employing veterans and are willing to em- 
ploy disabled men if they will fit into their organization. 
Most of the communities are also developing plans for com- 
munity betterment and post-war projects which will provide 
many man-hours of work for the returning veteran. How 
much good work will be done when it actually comes to 
helping these men remains to be seen. Individual employers 
are emphatic in avowing that former employees will be re- 
instated. One employer relates this story to illustrate the 
unexpected turn things may take: He had just informed a 
returned stock clerk that his job had been held open for him. 
With apologetic appreciation to his former employer the 
veteran replied: “Gosh, I don’t know how to put this... 
it was swell of you to hold my job open in the stock room, 
but I’ve been offered a second vice-presidency with Trans- 
munda Airlines.” 


Probably the most interesting example of a selective place- 
ment: The veteran had completed the eighth grade and prior 
to his entry into the service at the age of 20 had worked on 
his father’s farm. About a year and a half after his induc- 
tion, a dynamite cap exploded in his hands and as a result 
he lost all his fingers and thumb on his left hand and most 
of his thumb and two fingers of the right hand. With surgery, 
by cutting down into the palm of his left hand, they created 
a thumb to the extent that he can grasp larger articles with 
this hand. The right hand has been mended so that he can 
write. He was granted a 60 percent service-connected dis- 
ability rating and a vocational handicap but did not see fit 
to accept vocational training. However, he found he could 
not do farm work satisfactorily with such a handicap. He 
and his father had grown potatoes on a scale, so it 
was suggested that he might be fitted into a job with the 
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State Seed Department as a potato inspector. An appraisal 
of his background and his ability to handle the job convinced 
the local VER that he could handle the job very nicely. 
The veteran was very much interested so the Deputy for the 
Seed Department in the boy’s home district was approached 





and he proved very cooperative—agreed to try him out and 
train him for the job. Subsequently the veteran was em- 
ployed at $225 a month. A check-up later on disclosed that 
he is working out very satisfactorily——ED KIBLER, Vet- 
erans Employment Representative for North Dakota. 


REGION IX 


During 1944 more than 24,500 veterans 
MISSOURI were placed in employment by the local 

offices of the United States Employment 
Service in Missouri. A survey conducted among our offices 
shows that the majority of veterans are seeking jobs first in 
their home communities, stating on their earlier contacts 
that they are so happy to be at home they never want to leave 
again. This is true of the younger unmarried men as well 
as those returning to wives and families. 

But as employment procedure moves along we see many 
of the younger men leaving again, some through choice, 
others through necessity. Many of the younger veterans 
still have what is commonly known as “itchy feet.” They 
want to be on the move for a while yet. Every office reports 
that those veterans usually ask for jobs in the West although 
quite a few are asking for service in the Merchant Marine. 

Our older men and our married men are exhausting all 
possibilities of employment in their home communities. For 
them such readjustment is not difficult in the larger com- 
munities such as St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Joplin, 
and Springfield. But the smaller cities, where employment 
possibilities are naturally limited, are reporting increasing 
numbers of the older men moving to metropolitan areas. 
Some with families have been moving to the West because 
of its temperate, healthful climate. 

Although the older men who left comparatively substan- 


tial jobs or those with seniority rights are returning to such 


jobs, there is a decided trend to new jobs, especially those in 
war supporting industries. Again we must differentiate be- 
tween the metropolitan areas with their war plants and the 
out-State areas which do not reflect the wartime increases in 
job categories and wage scales. Some have returned to find 
their old plants converted into new activity and as long as 
they are entering a new field they search first for the job 
that will provide the best wages and living conditions. 


Want War Jobs 


Some local VERs report that 90 percent of the return- 
ing veterans, both young and old, are asking for war jobs. 
Those who have acquired mechanical skills while in the Army 
or Navy are seeking to use them to financial advantage. 

Surprisingly few returning veterans are asking for addi- 
tional training at this time. Those who do ask for training 
favor the apprentice courses where their apprenticeship scales 
together with Government allowances add up to a fair sum 
compared to the monthly allowance for other educational 
pursuits. Married men are inclined to turn down the educa- 
tional courses, explaining that $75 a month is not enough 
for expenses. It seems that the trend is “work now while 
manpower is needed and leave the training until later.” 

Our survey shows that specialized training received in the 
service is helpful to the veteran if that training has been of 
the type that can be readily converted into a war production 
job now. This is especially true for those who never worked 
before they went into the armed forces or who were too 
young when they entered to have acquired a trade. 

One very apparent fact in the problem of restlessness ex- 
hibited by returning veterans is that this inability to “settle 
down” is minimized where the VER has exercised the proper 
counseling and care in placing the veteran. Unfortunately, 
with so many veterans eager to get into war production jobs 
with substantial pay, such counseling and placement are not 
always possible. We cannot say from our reports here in 
Missouri that turn-over or absenteeism among veterans is 
excessive because certain allowances have been made by 
placement personnel and employers. However, there is some 
indication that the freedom of movement allowed veterans 
has caused some confusion and misunderstanding on the part 
of employers. Most of the difficulties of veteran readjust- 
ment seems to come from the disabled or nervous veteran 
who has been sent out on a job too soon after his return. 
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With regard to special work induction techniques applied 
by employers for veterans, the following report by the VER 
in charge of the Veterans’ Division of the large St. Louis 
office is typical: Employers have shown a willingness and 
cooperativeness with veterans who have presented a prob- 
lem of adjustment in allowing the veterans a great many 
privileges not accorded to regular personnel—time off, not 
having to be right on time, leaving the job before the shift 
is up; also not calling in on days absent from work, which 
in most instances of company policy means dismissal. Al- 
though the VER in Kansas City, at the second largest office 
in the State, finds that to be generally true in his community 
also, he further points out “that there are some instances, 
too, where employers expect too much of the veteran before 
he has become fully adjusted to a civilian job.” 

Minority-group veterans have not created problems dif- 
ferent from those of nonveteran minorities. Again quoting 
from the report of our VER in St. Louis, a city which has 
large numbers of minority workers: “The problems of the 
minority group are given the same consideration as those of 
other veterans, although their field of job possibilities is sim- 
ilar to that of minority groups generally. However, they are 
availing themselves of jobs never before open to them until 
the last year or so.” 


Pre-war Work Experience Advantageous 


There is no question but that veterans who left jobs to 
enter the armed forces have the edge on jobs on their return 
because they generally have their mind made up as to what 
they want to do. It is this lack of former job experience that 

es the younger veteran hesitant about accepting work 
and sometimes restless after he takes a job. 

While there are inquiries about jobs with post-war possi- 
bilities and security, the overwhelming trend here is to war 
jobs. Having served, the veterans realize the needs of the 
men in the front lines, they say, and they want to do all 
they can to help keep them supplied so they can finish the war. 

The same is true in the majority of cases of veterans with 
service-connected disabilities. They want to do what they 
can now to help turn out war supplies. Although they go 
into the possibilities of vocational training, most who are 
able to work are putting the training off until later. Some 
already drawing disability compensation find that the com- 
pensation, plus their wages on a job, gives them a compara- 
tively good start in the world again. 


The general run of those who were white collar workers 
before they went into the service are seeking war jobs. They 
find the list of white collar jobs steadily restricted and the 
pay not up to what they can earn in a plant. Quite a num- 
ber of former white collar men also have picked up skills in 
the service that they can use to advantage. Men from the 
higher salaried brackets of the white collar groups are also 
reported to be foregoing their former occupations if they 
can get into plants where their efforts can count more vitally 
in the war effort. 


City and County authorities in many communities in Mis- 
souri have voted to give veterans preference on jobs. Em- 
ployers are lending intelligent and sympathetic support to 
the various organizations assisting the United States Employ- 
ment Service in creating placements for veterans. Many em- 
ployers are asking that World War II veterans be referred to 
them. Certain industries are showing more leniency on phy- 
sical examinations and are trying to work out spots where 
the disabled can be used. Several of the large plants in the 
St. Louis area have set up personnel sections devoted entirely 
to employment of veterans. These sections specialize in job 
analysis, physical demands, and physical appraisal techniques. 
The Veterans’ Service Committees and adjunct advisory 
committees are working well together in gearing communi- 
ties to placement of veterans. 
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Following are illustrations of USES placements of vet- 
erans: 


A Pfc. was injured in action and had filed a claim for 
unemployment compensation and applied for rehabilitation 
training. During the interview, it was learned the veteran 
had worked as a lathe polisher before the war but could no 
longer do that type of work because of his injuries. When 
it was suggested to the veteran that he hold up his unem- 
ployment compensation claim and take a job during the 
waiting period for rehabilitation training he readily accepted 
an opening ag a shop clerk, earning a fair salary. His em- 
ployer reports the veteran is very happy in his present sur- 
roundings. The veteran will thus make a far better adjust- 
ment to civilian life after rehabilitation while he is usefully 
employed than if he had just marked time collecting unem- 
ployment compensation. 


Another 26-year-old veteran who came to the Veterans’ 
Division after being released from the disciplinary office at 
Fort Leavenworth, had completed 2 years of high school 
and was employed as a general laborer before going into the 
service. The man was not cooperative when he appeared at 
our office. He sneered at proffered wage rates, although he 
had no skills to offer that -would be worth more. It was 
obvious that part of this bluster was to cover up his feeling 
of inadequacy. Here was a case where our VER not only 
had to place the veteran in a job but also help him readjust 
himself mentally. Our interviewer devoted his counseling 
to bringing the veteran around to a more realistic approach 
to his problem. With the veteran’s attitude softened some- 
what, the interviewer got down to specific job openings. 
The result was an interview between the veteran and the 
employment manager of a large corporation. Now the chap 
who came back with a chip on his shoulder has an entirely 
new outlook, and he is doing a fine job and making good 
money. 

Discharged from the service because of wounds in the 
knees, a veteran was unable to accept his old job in a nearby 
shoe factory because the work necessitated his standing. Our 
VER discussed the case with the shoe plant manager with 
the result that a special chair was built at a machine which 
enabled the veteran to perform an industrial operation equally 
as important and with a higher rate of pay than the job he 
held before. 


Another dischargee from a hospital in New Mexico was 
31 years old and unable to read or write. He came into the 
Kansas City USES office on crutches and said that he had 
been doing odd jobs on farms and was now unsuccessfully 
trying to sell papers on the streets. Our contact with a wood- 
working company resulted in the man’s being hired as an 
apprentice millman. 


From Joplin also comes a case report of a veteran who, 
after 13 years in the Army, was discharged with a 100 per- 
cent disability due to a heart ailment. This man did not 
have any work experience prior to his service in the Army 
and his duties there did not qualify him for any job he was 
physically able to handle. Not only was he forbidden by the 
doctors to engage in other than light activity, but he also was 
advised not to work alongside other people or be subjected to 
any noise or condition that would create undue excitement. 
Such limitations made job placement extremely difficult. 
However, our VER placed the veteran with a small estab- 
lishment that packs and blends coffee. There the veteran 
works alone, most of the time in a sitting position, using only 
his hands. The establishment is comparatively quiet, has good 
ventilation and other working conditions which make this a 
happy arrangement both for the veteran and his employers.— 
THEODORE MARKS, Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive for Missouri. 


The dream of every man and woman 
OKLAHOMA in uniform is peace and homecoming, 
ag job with ample income for every 
need. No more “top kicks” or chief petty officers. No more 
standing in line. No more bossing. Everything just as you 
want it. 
Dreams may become fixed thinking, and they may create 
problems in the re-employment of veterans in Oklahoma. 
We can’t always make dreams come true. 
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Through the press, wisecracks over the radio, and conver- 
sations with men returning back to duty after furloughs, many 
servicemen are convinced that civilians are living a life of 
ease with fantastic incomes. A serviceman seldom hears of a 
war worker making less than $100 a week. 

With such fixed ideas the job of placement becomes a 
difficult task for the Employment Service. We do not mean 
to say that every veteran believes these things, but there 
seems to be a pretty general impression to that effect. There 
are supposed to be thousands of highly paid jobs with a 
shortage of individuals to fill them. No one has suggested 
that there may be stiff qualifications for such jobs as do 
exist, that past experience is necessary. ° 

When veterans with fixed ideas are exposed to ordinary 
job openings and wages, they are inclined to believe that 
someone is holding out on them. 

In addition, we have another group of young men who 
have advanced either to commissioned or noncommissioned 
rank and on returning to civilian life are handicapped be- 
cause they lack pre-war civilian occupational experience. It 
is this group that presents one of our most difficult place- 
ment problems. 


Oklahoma veterans, for the most part, prefer to work in 
their own home communities. Those who are willing to accept 
jobs elsewhere usually do not express any preference but 
inasmuch as the bulk of our clearance orders are for the 
West Coast installations, most of the veterans are going there. 


According to our records and those of Selective Service, 
only 10 to 15 percent’ of the veterans want to go back to 
their previous employment. Some of the others dissatisfied 
with jobs when they entered the service want new oppor- 
tunities; others who have matured during military service 
believe that they are now better workers and are entitled 
to better jobs, and now seck employment in new fields. 


Training, on the whole, is not popular now. Most vet- 
erans want to avail themselves of the high-paying job oppor- 
tunities they heard so much about while in service. A recent 
survey conducted by the Veterans Administration at Borden 
General Hospital, Chickasha, Qklahoma, showed that only 
10 percent of the veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties there were interested in vocational rehabilitation. We 
receive very few inquiries concerning this kind of training 
through our own offices. 


Many veterans are seeking to profit by the specialized 
training they received in the armed forces to better their 
civilian opportunities. However, some set their sights too 
high and others react away from service experience. One 
veteran who trained in radio may say “I never want to see 
another radio”; while another wants to go on from where he 
left off in the service. 


Veterans in this State have not presented any absentee 
problem, but their turn-over record is high. The basis for 
the latter is failure properly to fit the veteran to the job, 
disappointment over wages, cost of living, and general work- 
ing conditions. 


Oklahoma employers, with few exceptions, have not de- 
vised any separate employment program for the veteran. 
Few of them use induction training for their regular employ- 
ment and have not developed any training especially de- 
signed for veterans. One Tulsa employer, however, is espe- 
cially interested in veterans and has adopted a sort of 
“rotation” plan, one of shifting the veteran from job to 
job until he finds one that is suitable. 


Employment problems of our largest minority group—Ne- 
groes—have been eased by the great demand for workers. It 
is easier to place a minority-group veteran in employment to 
which he was not previously eligible than it is to place the 
nonveteran minority-group worker. Whether this attitude by 
employers will continue when the supply of other workers 
becomes abundant is questionable. 


The veteran vocationally handicapped by inexperience 
naturally presents a more difficult problem than the exper! 
enced worker. In most instances he has matured in the service 
and he believes he is a man fully fitted for and entitled to 
better job opportunities than the United States Employment 
Service can offer him. This type of veteran sometimes be- 
comes interested in on-the-job-training when his employment 
difficulties have been explained to him. 
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While not particularly seeking war jobs, veterans are in- 
terested in them. We have two types in this particular cate- 
gory: (1) the long-time service veteran who is anxious to 
continue in the war effort to produce goods for those still 
in the war; and (2) the veteran disappointed at his early 
discharge who believes he is not doing his full duty unless 
he continues in the war effort. Veterans of foreign service 
and disabled veterans are inclined to continue with war jobs, 
while a majority of the training-camp dischargees prefer jobs 
with some possibility of peacetime security. 

Veterans in the higher salary brackets of the white collar 
class are returning to white collar jobs. Those in the lower 
wage brackets prefer higher-paid jobs in rough work. They 
want the money and they believe that their military training 
has hardened them to the heavy work. 

All organizations in the community are interested in the 
welfare of the veteran, but few communities have organized 
and correlated their efforts. For the most part, Oklahoma 
would be poorly prepared if demobilization were to begin 
tomorrow. However, much thought is being given to the 
matter, some organizational work has been done and the 
War Manpower Commission is being consulted in the 
planning. 

Our more unusual placements are: 

1. A veteran 25 years old who had served in the Paratroop- 
ers for 10 months. He had a nervous breakdown on his fourth 
jump and was discharged. He was in a nervous condition 
when he came to the local office to consult the local Veterans 


NEW MEXICO 


information on New Mexico before 
you can evaluate any data concern- 
ing the employment of veterans here. New Mexico is pre- 
dominately an agricultural and stock-raising State. We have 
three minority groups, Indians, Negroes, and Spanish Ameri- 
cans; the latter comprising nearly half of the State’s popu- 
lation. 

We have very little industrial activity. Of the employ- 
ment opportunities available, one-third constitutes regular 
Government employment, one-tenth mining, and another 
tenth contract construction work. Other opportunities exist 
in such diverse occupations as employment in public utilities, 
wholesale and retail trade, inter-State railroads, lumbering, 
and food and kindred products. 

The greatest majority of the veterans return to their home 
communities. Most of those who leave the State make their 
way to the West Coast although, like many civilians who 
have been recruited for war work on the West Coast, many 
of these veterans later return to their local communities 
again. 

Most of our veterans are seeking new jobs rather than a 
return to their old ones, although some former clerks, for 
example, are seeking to return to that type of employment. 
Other veterans are returning to the small subsistence farms 
which they left when they entered the armed forces. Some 
of them say that they will look for other employment after 
they have been on the farm for a while. 


The number of veterans requesting training has been dis- 
appointingly small. Imbued with motives of patriotism and 
desiring to contribute to the war effort, as well as the allure 
of higher wages, they request jobs in war work wherever 
possible. In New Mexico there are not many such oppor- 
tunities, with the result that whenever an order is received 
for such work, regardless of the number desired, the places 
are all filled before the end of the day. Those accepting 
training under the “GI” Educational Program are going into 
professional training, such as law, business administration, 
medicine, foreign trade, teaching of art, forestry, and veteri- 
nary work. Some entered apprentice training for machinist, 
typewriter repair work, mechanical trades of various kinds, 
clerical, cabinet making, shoe repair, auto body and fender 
work, outdoor sign and electrical and maintenance work, and 
we had one apprentice undertaker. 

As was to be expected, not all goes smoothly with place- 
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Representative about work. He was referred successively as 
a grocery clerk, to a flour mill, and as a truck driver, but 
could not hold any of these jobs because of his nervousness. 
He was obsessed with his handicap, and each time he came 
to the office the Veterans Representative talked with him, 
suggesting that he think less of his troubles and not talk about 
his nervousness. Self-confidence was gradually restored. The 
veteran is now working as a truck driver on a seismograph 
crew and is doing very well. 

2. Another veteran was discharged from the Navy be- 
cause of a stiffening condition in his hands due to an acci- 
dent while in the service. His work history revealed that he 
had worked as an arc welder in the oil fields. We communi- 
cated with a local oil company, outlined his work experience, 
and he was hired as a driller trainee. 

This report intends to reflect conditions as they exist today. 
We are trying to eliminate the “bugs” from the mechanical 
operation of our offices in an effort to have a smooth run- 
ning organization when the flood of returning veterans 
reaches its high. We do believe some earnest “spade” work 
should be undertaken somewhere along the line to inform 
the veteran of the prevailing wage rates, working conditions, 
and living expenses he will face on his return to civilian 
life, to avoid the long series of disillusionments he must other- 
wise encounter in the course of his readjustment. This would 
remove one of the major obstacles to effective job place- 
ment.—GUY C. KNARR, Veterans Employment Represen- 
tative for Oklahoma. 







ments. There are a few veterans who find it hard to make 
adjustments, and we expect the difficulties to increase. 

One of the reasons for difficulties is the refusal of some 
veterans to accept training as advised by vocational coun- 
selors. They are eager to participate in some form of war 
work. The majority of veterans who have been placed on 
their initial job, however, are satisfied. 

Some minority-group veterans have special language prob- 
lems. They have not acquired the facility in the English 
language that they need, and this sometimes works to their 
disadvantage in two ways: it makes the employer less in- 
clined to hire them because he thinks his instructions may not 
be understood, and it also militates against them with those 
employers who have prejudices against any “foreign” group. 

A good part of our native population has an extremely 
conservative background and is loath to change occupational 
habits. However, the veteran who is entering the labor mar- 
ket for the first time is likely to select the type of work that 
will utilize the experience and ability gained during his 
service in the armed forces. 


Too many veterans are disinclined to accept vocational 
rehabilitation training. Of 1,400 eligible for such training, 
only 280 have filed applications, and not all have decided 
whether to take the training for which they have applied. 
Of 60 disabled veterans who have accepted this training, 
40 have gone into higher educational opportunities and 20 
have taken on-the-job training. On the whole, veterans 
who have held white collar jobs want the same kind of 
work. Those in the higher salary brackets before entering 
the armed services will accept work in the same bracket, but 
there are many, such as clerks, who are not now satisfied 
with wages paid for clerical work and are trying to get into 
some occupation that will pay higher salaries. Because of 
the scarcity of industrial employment in New Mexico, this 
presents a major problem. 


The organization of local communities for employment 
for returning veterans has followed the same general pat- 
tern that apparently exists throughout the country. The 
State Veterans Service Committee, as established under the 
Office of War Mobilization, consists of representatives of 
the War Manpower Commission, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and Selective Service. Excellent work is being done 
through the Local Veterans Advisory Committees, composed 
of one representative from each local organization or agency 
within the community. They provide necessary information 
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through representatives who operate the Veterans Informa- 
tional Service Center for that community. 

We have made a random selection of examples of our 
placement work as follows: 

One concerns an ex-paratrooper who had received service- 
connected injuries which resulted in 50 percent disability. 
He disdained special training, which added to the hard- 
ship. A physical capacity appraisal was made and various 
opportunities were discussed. When it was learned that he 
had performed barber services in his unit, that seemed to 
present the quickest and most suitable opportunity for 
placement. A physical demands analysis substantiated this 
choice. Placement was made at the Post Exchange barber 
shop at one of the military installations in the State. The 
physical demands of his work necessitated 30-minute rest 
periods in the middle of the morning and afternoon. He 
had said, when questioned concerning his ability to pass a 
physical examination: “I could not pass a physical examina- 
tion for the Boy Scouts,” but today he has a useful, satis- 
fying, remunerative job. 

The other was a case of severe psychoneurosis. With all 
the defense mechanisms that such people often display, he was 
reluctant to come to grips with reality, maintained a pseudo- 
bohemian attitude, and affected a beard to help him play 
the part. He said he wanted a job where he would not 
have to work with others; that it must be light work, al- 
though there was no evidence that his health was bad. He was 
told that it was unlikely that solitary work could be found 
for him, although the effort would be made. The record 
showed that he had been offered and had turned down 
several clerical jobs. As more was learned of his past, it 
was revealed that his was a case of social maladjustment 
extending back to childhood. His employment record was 
unsatisfactory and his difficulties in the Army had given him 
a sense of failure and inferiority to the point where he had 
no confidence in his ability to hold a job. After a good 
deal of urging, he was persuaded take take a job as mes- 
senger at an Army Hospital. A Red Cross psychiatric 
worker was asked to observe him and report on his prog- 
ress. Within a month he had shaved off his beard, dropped 
his affected mannerisms, and is doing a good job as well 
as making a satisfactory adjustment. When he resigned this 
job 4 months later, he reported proudly that he had left it 
because he had been offered a better job at the hospital. 
After he had made this gain, he announced that his health 
was good enough to take a job in the war effort; and he was 
referred to a West Coast shipyard as a welder trainee. At 
last reports he was making good progress——JAMES A. 
TADLOCK, Veterans Employment Representative for New 
Mexico. 


Louisiana, during the past year, has han- 
LOUISIANA dled employment applications of 11,700 

veterans; out of 10,721 placements, 1,649 
were selective placements of physically disabled veterans. 

Approximately 10 percent of the veterans placed through 
our offices are in-migrants seeking work in our primary in- 
dustrial centers, Shreveport, Monroe, Lake Charles, Baton 
Rouge, and New Orleans. 

Approximately 25 percent of our own veterans are going 
into their old jobs; 5 percent are asking for training, usu- 
ally in industrial: trades; 2 percent are going after higher 
educational training. 

While War Manpower Commission employment stabili- 
zation regulations are not applicable to the veterans, they 
being free to change employment at will, no problems of 
significance have developed other than with a small number 
who are unstable and are having difficulty in adjusting 
themselves to civilian life. Employers have been very co- 
operative to the extent of providing special induction pro- 
cedures whereby veterans can adjust themselves by allow- 
ing a period of from 30 to 90 days in which they may 
work an unspecified number of hours with rest periods to 
suit themselves. 

Our chief employment problems are concerned with the 
small group of veterans who are psychoneurotic and epi- 
leptic casts. These individuals are usually not aware of the 
seriousness of their condition and demand types of work 
which they are not qualified either physically or mentally to 
perform. Their attitude circumscribes the efforts of the 
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selective placement interviewers and employers because they 
cannot be placed in the field of their choice without hazard 
to themselves as well as to their fellow workers. 

The bulk of veteran applicants seek war jobs. Former 
white collar workers who acquired mechanical skill in the 
service are entering manual occupations because of higher 
pay, while those of the high salary brackets usually return 
to their old jobs. 

Employers are cooperating to re-employ both disabled and 
nondisabled veterans. They have become interested in the 
United States Employment Service techniques for selective 
placement of the handicapped, particularly physical demands 
and physical capacity appraisal, and they are analyzing 
occupations with a view to adapting them to former em- 
ployees who return with physical handicaps. 

The following outstanding selective placement of a dis- 
abled veteran was effected by the New Orleans USES of- 
fice: An Army infantry staff sergeant, prior to his 2 years 
and 9 months of service, was employed as a clerk-typist 
at a cotton warehouse in Mississippi. While in Army train- 
ing, he suffered the loss of both hands at the wrist as well 
as the sight of one eye, through an accidental explosion. 

After several months of hospitalization, he was fitted with 
prosthetic appliances and was given physiotherapy training 
in their use. He was discharged with a 100 percent dis- 
ability rating. He waived his vocational rehabilitation rights 
and after several months’ rest at home, came to the New 
Orleans USES office for employment assistance. He wanted 
war production work, explaining that his disability should 
not interfere with such activities as clerical or supervisory 
work. The VER tested his ability to manipulate a type- 
writer, to write, pick up coins, and similar activities. He 
was then referred to an aircraft plant as a trainee assembly 
line inspector. 

This veteran’s enthusiasm and eagerness to serve and his 
adeptness in the use of his artificial appliances readily won 
him consideration and he was employed as a trainee assem- 
bly line inspector at 85 cents per hour. He not only com- 
pleted his training in the required time but achieved a 
record. He was forthwith employed at $1.05 per hour, and 
his employment performance has been outstanding. He was 
recently awarded the company’s monthly prize of $500 for 
meritorious and uninterrupted service—LOUIS N. DAW- 
SON, Veterans Employment Representative for Louisiana. 


To label as problems those occasional difficul- 
TEXAS ties we have in placing veterans is a premature 

and inaccurate determination. We should re- 
alize that more long range planning is necessary to guar- 
antee employment of veterans. As I see it, problems now 
lie not in the veteran, but in those who are attempting to 
serve him. At the present peak of patriotism, it is. natural 
that everyone wants to serve veterans. But many individu- 
als, agencies, and firms are advancing programs for veterans 
without proper organization for handling and without seek- 
ing information on how to serve veterans. This lack of 
stabilized service confuses veterans in their search for a 
clear definition of their rights and for reliable help in de- 
termining what their best interests are. 

It is estimated that about 85 percent of the veterans report- 
ing to the local United States Employment Service offices in 
Texas desire work within their own communities. About 5 
percent are veterans who have come to Texas from other 
States; the remaining 10 percent are leaving their local 
communities to accept employment elsewhere. Those leav- 
ing their home communities, but not the State, are seeking 
work in the shipyards. The veterans leaving the State are 
going to the West Coast, and of these a larger percentage 


are Negroes who either worked there prior to their military ' 


service or have heard of the higher wages being paid in 
that area. Finally, throughout the State there is a mark 
trend of veterans returning to their pre-war jobs or to 
some occupation related to former jobs. This number in- 
cludes the white collar group, the technical and highly 
skilled groups, and many farm workers. 

The veterans who are seeking new jobs are mainly ut 
skilled and semiskilled workers, and their decision is largely 
based on the salary scale regardless of the location. Having 
heard of fabulous wages paid, they feel that they should 
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get their share while they can. Some veterans who had 
done inside work prior to military service have found that 
outdoor life is much more healthy and on the basis of 
their training in the service are now seeking outdoor 
employment. 


Only a small percentage of veterans in Texas are inter- 
ested in additional training. When the veteran is first dis- 
charged, he is very enthusiastic about training, but after 
he begins to readjust to civilian life, he is likely to feel that 
training will delay his taking a job. It is estimated that 
only about 10 percent desire to complete their high school 
and college training or some specialized training in refrig- 
eration services, electrical work, auto mechanics, radio, and 
aircraft work. 


Specialized training received in the armed services in- 
cluding ordnance, quartermaster, transportation, and avia- 
tion activities, is the greatest motive behind the 25 percent 
seeking new employment. The majority of them want to 
get back on civilian status and into civilian work, as far 
away from Army life as possible. 


Although it is obvious that some veterans do and will 
present an employment problem after they have taken jobs, 
such cases are less than 5 percent of the ones we process. 
For instance, veteran turn-over and absenteeism are similar 
to that found among nonveterans. Some few are restless 
and not satisfied with their first jobs and have to be changed 
several times before they are adjusted, but it has been ob- 
served that some of these veterans were problem cases before 
they went into military service. 

Most of the turn-over is among employees below the 
skilled groups and it is most noticeable in small plants. 
Counseling services in industrial plants, in Government hos- 
pitals, in separation centers, and in USES offices are proving 


effective in keeping the turn-over down to a very low. 


percentage. 


The employment problems of veterans belonging to min- 
ority groups are, generally speaking, the same as those of 
nonveterans of the same group; that is, many of them are 
hampered by insufficient schooling; others have come from 
the farm and have no industrial training; still others have 
no previous work history and are undecided as to what 
trade or training to follow. Some of them even want work 
of a higher skill than they are qualified to perform. Dis- 
satisfied when they cannot qualify, they migrate to other 
sections of the State or Nation. 

The employment problems of veterans who left jobs to 
enter the armed forces and the problems of those veterans 
who are now entering the labor market for the first time 
are not the same. The experienced workers know jobs, 
job opportunities, employers, and community resources. 
Even if handicapped, they can transfer their skills to a 
new job without too much training or difficulty. The new 
workers have no skills except those acquired in military 
service—skills which may or may no be in current demand. 
They are not aware of localities offering the best advan- 
tages; they have no contacts among employers or among 
other workmen; they have little or no acquaintance with 
community services to which they might turn for help. 

In general, the majority of veterans are interested in 


It would solve all our problems if we 
COLORADO could select ex-Tech. 5 John Doe who is 
; 22 years of age, 6 feet tall, and possess- 
ing other measurable characteristics and say, “Here is our 
average veteran.” An intensive study could be made of 
him and we could find the solution for all veterans’ prob- 
lems. But—it is not so easy as that. 

Five thousand veterans may present 5,000 individual 
problems. Ex-Private Smith will return to his old job and 
be satisfied. Ex-Petty Officer Jones will not be satisfied 
with any job but will have an insatiable urge to go places. 
Ex-Corporal Brown will resent well-meaning attempts to help 
him in readjusting himself and will rebuff letters and con- 
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securing jobs with post-war security. The wage, of course, 
is a controlling factor in the type of job accepted by the 
veteran but he is happier in a job that promises a certain 
future stability. 

In the age groups above 30, most white collar workers, 
professional and technical workers, and those in the higher 
salary brackets are taking their former jobs or similar jobs 
with other firms. Some workers in these categories under 
the age of 30 are seeking information regarding training 
courses as mechanics, and instrument and repair men. 

All local employers are re-employing veterans who for- 
merly worked for them; many are seeking to place vet- 
erans in all the openings which they presently have or which 
may be coming up and, as a whole, employers are very 
lenient with veterans having difficulty in settling down to 
work. This is attributed to two reasons: (1) the patri- 
otism of the employer; and (2) the present labor market 
condition. 

There are, however, no general patterns of induction plans 
for veterans. In some plants, for example, the veteran is care- 
fully checked for physical capacity upon job entry; and if 
it is found later that the physical demands of the job are 
too great, he is transferred to a job more compatible with 
his physical capacity. 

Civic and service organizations have inaugurated plans 
to help veterans secure employment through cooperation 
with the USES. Furthermore, these organizations have ap- 
pointed employment and planning committees to survey job 
possibilities for the post-war period. Except for their for- 
mer employees, however, employers have not yet done much 
planning for post-war employment of veterans. Employers 
all want veterans now but the physical standard in some 
firms is so high that many disabled veterans may be 
penalized. 

Me of our more difficult employment problems have 
en: 

1. A veteran who left school while in the seventh grade 
and who had had no work experience previous to his induc- 
tion into the Army at the age of 17, other than a 3 months’ 
course in welding. He lost a leg in combat and was fitted 
expertly with an artificial limb. After discharge he refused 
rehabilitation or training, preferring to make his own way. 
He tried to get a job as truck driver and was turned down; 
he tried 2. weeks of routine clerical work and then left it, 
stating that the job was too confining and too sedentary. 
Referred at his request to a job as a truck driver, he was 
discharged for his own safety after he had fallen off a 
truck. He was rejected by a recruiting agent for an aircraft 
concern which was looking for assemblers. We finally placed 
him as a welder in a steel concern where he is using his 
previous vocational training and is reported to be doing a 
good job. 

2. An ex-Navy officer. Despite the fact that he had been 
licensed to practice law in our highest courts before the war, 
he refused to return to his profession. He tried unsuccess- 
fully, to work as a member of a geophysical crew, as an 
insurance adjuster, and as a claims adjuster; finally he 
agreed to return to the legal profession, was placed with a 
Houston law firm, and is doing well today—THOMAS L. 
WARD, Veterans Employment Representative for Texas. 


tacts offering assistance. Similarly, one has to be careful 
in analyzing the opinions of local office interviewers. Inter- 
viewer “A” may have encountered a few unusually diffi- 
cult cases and is inclined to classify all veterans as “prob- 
lems.” Interviewer “B” may have had a long run of rou- 
tine cases and concludes that the job is “easy as shooting 
fish in a rain barrel.” However, what can be indicated is 
the general nature of our major problems. 

In 1919 there was a decided migration of veterans to 
Colorado, due in large measure to the reputation of the 
Colorado climate for alleviating pulmonary disorders. Al- 
though statistics in. the present war indicate that bronchial 
and lung diseases do not occupy first place in post-war dis- 
abilities as they did in 1918, there is still a considerable 
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number of veterans coming to Colorado—evidenced by in- 
migrant figures as high as 50 percent. 

A large percentage of veterans whose home State is Colo- 
rado accept employment here while others go to war plants 
on the West Coast. Inter-regional clearance orders also have 
an influence on employment preference as most of such orders 
clearing through Region XI come from the West Coast. 
Our principal industrial cities are Denver and Pueblo, the 
only cities with a number of war plants. Consequently, 
veterans returning to smaller communities in Colorado are 
inclined to migrate to Denver and Pueblo if they are inter- 
ested in war jobs. 


Veterans whose military service was of a short duration 
are more inclined to return to their former employment 
than those who have had a greater length of service. Older 
veterans tend to return to their old jobs, but younger vet- 
erans and the disabled usually seek new jobs. (The Army 
Separation Center at Fort Logan, Colorado reports 31 per- 
cent of the men being discharged are interested in talking 
to United States Employment Service interviewers regard- 
ing opportunities for jobs in this community or in their 
home communities. ) 


Training provided in the Army is not too apt to carry over 
to civilian pursuits, and opportunities to use training provided 
in Army specialist schools are not too numerous in this area. 
Navy training is more apt to provide an immediate open- 
ing for the veteran, but often the service-trained person is 
not too willing to accept lower wages during the retraining 
period or the period in which he is required to spend 
some time learning a specific plant operation. Some cases 
called to the attention of the State office show that the 
younger veteran with no steady job before entering the 
service is inclined to have a somewhat exalted opinion of 
his job qualifications. He tends to overemphasize his Army 
training and experience as qualifying him for a job. 

Veterans who are disabled often pass up an opportunity 
for training under Public Law 16 for the more widely 
publicized training under the GI Bill. Experience shows 
that only about 45 percent of the veterans known to have 
vocational handicaps have made application for training 
under Public Law 16, and only about 15 percent are fol- 
lowing through after the application is made. 


Today, approximately 75 percent of 
WASHINGTON those passing through the Veterans 

Division of the Seattle United States 
Employment Service office are from outside the Seattle 
area. They are traveling from one point to another. For 
the most part, veterans seeking new employment have heard 
or read a great deal about the “high wages” being paid 
workers in war industries, and have a desire to get on the 
“gravy train.” In many instances the salaries are not as 
high as rumored, but they gradually become reconciled to 
the true situation and take a job. Most of those who had 
jobs when they went into the service want to try some- 
thing different. Only about 15 percent want their old 
jobs back. 


Only a few veterans want additional training now. A 
considerable number have applied for it but they want to 
accumulate a cash reserve. This is true whether the vet- 
eran is entitled to GI training or rehabilitation. 


Practically all of those who had acquired a high degree 
of skill before entering the service want to continue in that 
trade or profession when they get back. For instance, the 
Wenatchee USES office has placed a veteran with a cook’s 
rating as a meat cutter in a local store; he is manager of 
the department today. The Tacoma office has placed as a 
refrigerator serviceman an ex-sailor who took a Govern- 
ment course in refrigeration while in the Navy. A veteran 
who studied radar for 6 months in the Navy was placed 
by the Vancouver USES as a journeyman radar technician. 
A veteran of 10 years’ service in the Army, where he spe- 
cialized in working with small arms was placed by the 
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Employers do not generally recognize a need for a special 
induction approach in dealing with veterans. While they 
are conscious of the fact that veterans are returning in 
numbers, there has been very little indication of their rec- 
ognizing the need for treating veterans any differently than 
the average applicant. 

As yet we have not had a minority group problem in 
Colorado. Perhaps the Spanish Americans will present one, 
although up to the present time they have not been very 
articulate. The request made to veterans’ organizations for 
separate posts may be a straw in the wind. 


The veteran who had a profession or who was engaged 
in the so-called white collar types of employment usually 
returns to the same type of work. 


The veteran is looking for a job in keeping with his 
future plans. Long hours spent in a jungle foxhole gave 
him plenty of time to think and plan for his future, in- 
cluding a home and family. A job with security seems 
to him most desirable, but if a war job offers the best 
opportunity for the consummation of his plans, he will take 
a war job. ~ 

Colorado has an exceptionally well-established Veterans 
Advisory Council which was organized along the plan sug- 
gested by the National Clearing House Committee. Some 
counties have made complete plans for the employment of all 
veterans when they return home. In one community, as soon as 
a man leaves for the armed forces, a committee earmarks a job 
which will be open to.him upon his .return. Through the 
effort of the Veterans Employment Service in the larger 
centers, employers are surveying plants and are requesting 
the assistance of the Employment Service to analyze jobs in 
the plant to suggest jobs where disabled veterans may be 
employed successfully. The general attitude on the part of 
the employer toward the disabled veteran is good, but train- 
ing is often needed in order to overcome some objection on 
the part of plant foremen and supervisors. Under the stress 
of wartime production demands, these supervisors feel an 
urgent need for full production, and are inclined to feel 
that a man with limited physical equipment may not be 
able to produce to capacity—R. DALE MICKLE, Vet- 
erans Employment Representative for Colorado. 





Spokane USES in a small arms war plant. All of these 
men wanted to continue in the fields with which they had 
become acquainted in the service. Those who do want to 
change jobs are either semiskilled or unskilled workers. 


The smaller the office, or the smaller the community in 
which the office is located the fewer the number of non- 
resident veterans it will be called on to service. For in- 
stance, a breakdown of the total number of veterans served 
by the Tacoma office of the USES shows that about 65 
percent of the veterans it is servicing are from that area, 
as compared to only 25 percent for the larger Seattle office 
area. The amount of war industry in the city also affects 
the number of local veterans served. Olympia and Mt. 
Vernon, which are not war industry centers, are handling 
a greater percentage of local veterans than even Tacoma, 
while war centers like Spokane and Vancouver, are proc- 
essing large numbers of out-of-town veterans. 

Are turn-over and absenteeism rates higher for veterans 
than for nonveterans? The answer is “no” for veterans 
who had jobs before they entered the military service, and 
“yes” for those who went directly from school to military 
service. 


The people of the State of Washington are actively 
planning for V-Day. Under the enlarged program which 
our Governor has proposed to the current session of the 
State legislature, the Washington State Planning Council 
will take more progressive steps in assisting communities as 
well as industry to help the veteran—disabled or non- 
disabled—secure jobs.—J. C. GRANT, Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative for Washington. 
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Veterans are returning to or staying in 
CALIFORNIA California in ever increasing numbers. 

At present, 43.3 percent of all hospital 
dischargees are giving California addresses. At the Camp 
Beale Separation Center in California, dischargees who give 
California addresses run as high as 87.5 percent. 

Reports from local United States Employment Service 
offices disclose that communities are beginning to learn that 
happiness and stability on the job comes slowly to some vet- 
erans; that there are a number of them who present prob- 
lems of adjustment for a time after they come home. Con- 
sequently many employers, particularly those employing 
large numbers of workers, have instituted 40- to 60-day 
readjustment periods for all veterans who have returned to 
their employment or for new veterans who have come into 
the organization for the first time. The present type of dis- 
charge (C.D.D. and Medical Survey, mostly) is believed 
to be the greatest contributing cause of this veteran insta- 
bility on the job. 

An analysis of interviews taken at Army and Navy hos- 
pitals and also those taken at separation centers indicates 
that veterans from the professional groups for the most part 
desire to return to their old professions and to their former 
employers. 

Veterans from the white collar class (sales and clerical) 
do not, to any appreciable degree, desire to return to their 
former jobs. Many of them have received technical train- 
ing in the service of an entirely different nature and wish 
to go into employment where their new skills can be used. 

Semiskilled veterans, if they have not learned a new skill 
while in the service, express a desire to return to their 
former employer. The unskilled veterans fall into a similar 
pattern with the difference that the older veterans in this 
group state they will probably return to their former em- 
ployment while the younger veteran says “I’ll look around a 
while before I decide what I want to do.” 

The group posing the greatest placement difficulties is 
the one comprised of young veterans who had not finished 
school and who do not have a work history. In this group will 
be found boys who went into the service direct from CCC 
camps or school. In the service they acquired no particular 
skill at all or they acquired a service skill difficult to match 
in civilian employment. When returned to civilian life they 
are restless, cannot decide what they want to do, and find 
adjustment to civilian life very difficult. 

Reports indicate that veterans, generally, are going into 
war jobs rather than “post-war” work. The Veterans Sec- 
tion, 12th Region U. S. Civil Service Commission, reports 
that from April through December 1944, 17,300 veteran 
placements were made in California through that agency, 
all of these being war appointments mainly in Army and 
Navy establishments. For the past 6 months, California has 
led the Nation in veteran placements through Civil Service. 

Those veterans who are going into private industry are 
about equally divided in their preference between mechani- 
cal, sales and clerical, and trucking jobs. From 10 to 15 
percent of these want a job where they can learn a trade. 

Pursuant to Executive Order No. 9427 issued by the 
President on February 24, 1944 and Order No. 1 issued by 
the Administrator of the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, Office of War Mobilization, there was estab- 
lished in California a State Veterans Service Committee 
composed of a representative of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the State Director of Selective Service and the Veterans 
Employment Representative of the USES, War Manpower 
Commission. 

Immediately after the formation of the State Committee, 
Local Veteran Service Committees were created, so that in 
every office and facility of the aforementioned Federal 
agencies, provision would be made to maintain an informa- 
tion and referral center for veterans. In many communities, 
additional Veterans Centers were created, financed by War 
Chest funds or by local contributions. 

Realizing that reintegration of the veteran is a commu- 
nity problem and to augment the activities of, and to coop- 
erate with the Veteran Service Committees, the USES has 
assumed leadership in both Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia in etsbiiching Community Veterans Employment 
Councils. Membership of these councils is composed of one 
member each from such community organizations as civic 
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groups and service clubs, veterans, fraternal, labor and em- 
ployer groups, women’s clubs, city and county officials, 
Government and State agencies, medical and rehabilitation 
(psychiatric) clinics. To date, over 100 such councils have 
been organized State-wide. 


Ten proposed council jobs have been suggested by THE 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT COUNCILOR, a monthly publication 
issued by the Veterans Section, War Manpower Commission, 
Northern California: 


1. Organization of councils. 

2. A directory of services available to veterans: a group- 
ing of community services available to veterans by all agen- 
cies and organizations indexed by agency and organization 
participating in the council, and cross indexed by services 
for ready reference. 

3. A pre-discharge program for servicemen and women: 
a plan through which councils can communicate with their 
servicemen and women individually while they are still in 
the service to learn what the veterans want to do when they 
come home. 

4. Employer-job-inventory: a simple form of job inven- 
tory that can be applied to any business, no matter how 
small or large, supplying a community picture of present 
employment as well as prospective post-war employment. 
In addition, a sauna rogram telling how Veterans 
Employment Councils can whee for employment of the com- 
munity’s servicemen and women now in the service, as well 
as civilians who may be without employment when the war 
ends. 

5. Vocational training and placement of the handicapped: 
a challenge to the community spirit and resourcefulness 
of councils—to see that handicapped veterans are informed 
of their rights and benefits under Federal and State laws, 
that they are vocationally trained in work they can per- 
form, and that they are placed in employment where they 
will be useful, self-supporting citizens. 

6. Veteran adjustment on the “home front”: a program 
for furthering tolerance of the veteran while he is making 
adjustments after his return to civilian life. 

7. Veterans Employment Council publicity: how to plan, 
produce, and place it. 

8. Apprenticeship training for veterans: how councils 
may make available apprenticeship training to veterans. 

9. Aids for placing military and naval personnel in civil- 
ian jobs: suggesting that councils ask their USES member 
to demonstrate and explain at some council meeting how 
these special aids are being used in local communities to 
place discharged military and naval personnel in civilian 
jobs which utilize their highest skills. Also recommending 
that local employers be invited to such council meetings. 

10. Education and retraining for veterans: suggesting 
that councils schedule “Veteran Education and Retraining” 
as a subject for discussion at an early meeting, and that 
they get their Council’s Educational Committee into imme- 
diate action on a veterans education and retraining pro- 
gram for the community. 

Some examples of Community Veterans Employment 
Councils service to veterans: 

One of the more popular and effective community pro- 
grams being carried out by the councils is the pre-discharge 
program for servicemen and women. Returned question- 
naires are being matched individually against employment 
available in the community. 

Initial returns showed that: Approximately 24 percent 
wanted their old jobs back; 36 percent wanted new jobs; 
16 percent desired to continue their education or learn a 
trade; and the remaining 24 percent was equally divided 
between those interested in buying homes or businesses and 
those who had not made up their minds about what they 
wanted to do. 


Other councils have set up handicapped veterans pro- 
grams. They first survey and list all handicapped veterans 
in the community who have not availed themselves of Fed- 
eral or State benefits for vocational rehabilitation training. 
These cases are then followed through by seeing that such 
veterans are informed about such training; by approaching 
employers and encouraging them to use such veterans in 
trades or vocations for which they have been trained, and 
by seeing that handicapped veterans are finally placed in 
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suitable work. One council is doing an exceptional job with 
its Veterans Psychiatric Rehabilitation Clinic. This clinic 
specializes in individual studies and helpful advice on emo- 
tional conflicts which retard veterans’ readjustment to 
civilian life. 

Several councils have developed Veteran Counseling Pro- 
grams to assist veterans to discover and analyze potential 
abilities, to formulate vocational plans, and to put vet- 
erans in touch with all pertinent community facilities. 

Following are typical and interesting examples of 
placement made by the United States Employment Service 
using “Selective Placement for the Handicapped” tech- 
niques: 


1. A Torpedo Man 3/c, U. S. Navy, 21 years of age. After 
five bouts with malaria and body wounds, he received a medi- 
cal survey discharge. Interviewed at the Navy hospital by a 
Veterans Employment Representative, his card was for- 
warded to his local USES office. That office interviewed 
him after his return, and found that he was a high school 
graduate without work history. However, he was very defi- 
nite in his desire to go into the United States Forestry 
Service. He was placed with that Service as an observation 
post fire look-out during the summer months; an education 
program provided by the Veterans Administration in co- 
operation with the Forestry Service made it possible for 
him to enter the University of Oregon to study forestry. 
After graduation and a Civil Service examination, he will 
become eligible for appointment as a forest ranger. 


2. A former truck driver lost his right hand through a 
premature explosion of a hand grenade. Discharged from 
the Army and fitted with a hook to replace his missing 
hand, he returned home somewhat embittered by his handi- 
cap. Interviewed and counseled by a USES Veterans Em- 
ployment Representative, he was placed with a trucking 
firm, trained as a truck dispatcher, and today is one of the 
company’s traffic managers, fully self-supporting and happy 
in his job—URBAN F. STEWART, Veterans Employment 
Representative for California. 











At Press Time (cont’d from p. 2) 
for veterans. The budget for the fiscal year 1946 has 
been sent to the Bureau of the Budget. 


@WMC Field Instruction No. 707 recently sent 
out from headquarters delineates the relationship be- 
tween the WMC and the Railroad Retirement Board 
in applying WMC programs to the railroad industry. 
Its purpose is to clarify the responsibilities of the two 
agencies in dealing with railroad manpower problems 
and to establish uniform procedures between the 
agencies in handling railroad employer orders. 

In brief, Field Instruction No. 707 provides for the 
continued delegation of authority to the RRB made 
by the WMC through Operating Instruction—Field 
No. 20. There is, however, a modification relative to 
the interpretation of O. I. No. 20 which provides that 
“the USES may refer on railroad employer orders, 
eligible workers who were most recently employed in 
the railroad industry.” The new field instruction also 
introduces procedures for the conduct of inter-office 
recruitment as follows: 

1. Complete control of referral and of hiring by the 
railroads and the RRB of men last employed in the rail- 
road industry. 

2. Provision for gate hiring privileges by railroad em- 
ployers under certain circumstances. 


3. Inclusion of railroad labor and management repre- 
sentatives on Area Management-Labor Committees. 

4. Exclusion of train and engine service and facilities, 
and maintenance of way and structures service and facili- 
ties, from limitation by employment ceilings. 
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5. Area recruitment and establishment of manpower 
priorities where desirable in the same manner as is granted 
to any other employer. 

6. Provision for intra-State and inter-regional recruit- 
ment in all railroad occupations with minimum delay 
when such action is necessary. 

7. Special provision for intra-State and intra-regional 
recruitment for specified occupations under specific condi- 
tions without compliance with certain WMC standards 
with which other employers are required to comply as a 
prerequisite tosuch recruitment. 

8. Provision fur inter-regional recruitment in contiguous 
WMC regions under specific conditions without national 
headquarters clearance, which privilege is not granted to 
other employers. 

q The revised edition of Part IV of the Dictionary 
oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES, ENTRY OcCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION, has been released to all War Man- 
power Commission regions in accordance with pro- 
cedures described in Field Instruction 671. Before 
State-wide distribution of the revised edition is made, 
it is required that each region be prepared to conduct 
training in the use of Entry Occupational Classifica- 
tion. The Division of Occupational Analysis has con- 
ducted such training in several regions and other 
-regions are sending representatives to Washington for 
the required training. ; 

The classification structure and techniques pre- 
sented in Part IV of the Dictionary are intended to 
make possible the classification of applicants who 
must find employment on some basis other than prior 
work experience or fully qualifying training. For such 
applicants, of course, it is not usually possible to 
assign appropriate classifications from Parts I and II 
of the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLEs. 

The Entry Occupational Classification structure 
provides suitable classifications for persons who are 
not fully qualified to compete with experienced appli- 
cants for referral to specific occupations classified in 
Part I; and it affords additional classifications for 
applicants who, while fully qualified in a specific 
occupation, may wish to enter other fields of work in 
which they are not fully qualified. 


Section I of the revised edition presents the com- 
plete Part IV classification structure. Section II lists 
factors that indicate classifications that may be as- 
signed applicants with such characteristics as part of 
their qualifications for employment. Section III offers 
an alphabetical list of related occupations from Part I, 
with codes from both Part I and Part IV. 











ERRATA 


The opening sentence of the story “Industry Re- 
integrates Veterans” on page 17 of the March 1945 
issue of the MANPOWER Review should read: 

“Our objective is to provide a job for every quali- 
fied veteran and to try to help every veteran qualify 
for a job.” 


In the article entitled “Army Counseling Program,” 
please insert the following omitted line on page 13, 
column 2, after line 9: 


“liaison officers of their respective agencies on the 
staff” 
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